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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 
Handsome Kate had lovers by the score, 
Plain Polly had never a one; 
While Kate was deluged with gifts galore, 
Poor Polly was favored with none. 


There was a reason, of course, why Kate 
To Polly was always preterred ; 

Why the one should be courted in state, 
The other dismissed with a word. 

From pity, at last, the day she was wed, 
The secret to Polly Kate told; 

And lo! when less than a twelvemonth had fled, 
Poll’s parlor her beaux wouldn’t hold. 

What was the charm that made Polly a belle, 
Instead of a drudge and a mope? 

Now that we’re married, she says | may tell : 
’Twas simply just—somebody’s soap ! 

—St. George Best. 
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THE WAY WE DID AT COOKING SCHOOL.* 


A Suggestion of the Lessons Taught and the 
Dishes Prepared. 


T the Columbian Exposition the 
author of this decidedly pleasing 
volume heard one of the scien- 
tific cooking teachers say that 
the women are responsible for 
the greater part of the dyspepsia 
and drunkenness in the world, 
because they do not cook the 
food properly, even when they 
do select the proper articles for 
cooking. She accordingly de- 
cided that for one she would 

like t to understand cooking from a scientific stand- 

point, and undertook to attend a cooking school, lo- 
cated a thousand miles away. 

On broaching the subject to her eminently sensible 
grandma, the young lady aspirant for enrollment in 
the Philadelphia cooking school class received this 
cheering response: “I think it is a very sensible 
idea. If more of the girls took an interest in such 
work they would benefit themselves as well as their 


*TuHe Way We Dip at CookinG SCHOoL.—By Virginia Reed, 
editor of “ Daily Cheer for all the Year ” Cloth, 12mo, 282 pages, 
stained edges. New York: John B. Alden. 


home folks, and be happier and more contented.” 
So, sending - piece of her traveling dress, that the 
representative of the school might recognize her at 
the train—a means of identification which only a 
woman could have thought of adopting—she made 
the journey and took the prescribed course. 

To quote the substance of her brief preface, Miss 
Reed belt. vc. that the information acquired by her- 
self at the cost of considerable time and money would 
be interesting to others, and also be appreciated and 
enjoyed by many who have not the time or money to 
spend in thus gaining knowledge. So her volume 
has been carefully prepared, with the hope of grati- 
fying those less fortunate than herself in this respect. 
It is dedicated to the six who with her comprised the 
normal class at the Philadelphia Cooking School for 
the school year of 1894-5, and has for a motto this 
extract from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost”’: 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom. 

The author chooses the correspondence style for 
her work, and the several chapters of the book take 
the form of letters to ‘‘Cousin Alethea.” ‘These deal 
in regular order with the several subjects or topics 
which come before the school, varying to suit the 
matters under consideration. The initial letter de- 
scribes the schoolroom and the class of seven—“ six 
girls and one married woman.” 

Each day has a lesson from a small question book 
published by the principal of the school, to which the 
pupils obtain the answers by consulting various books 
of reference ; and this method—so much in line with 
the principles of modern teaching in other directions, 
commends itself as an admirable way of making the 
student fully conversant with the subject matter. 
The first lesson, so far as the catechism goes, relates 
to stoves, fires, fuel and the like, and the simplicity 
of cooking-school philosophy will be best illustrated 
by copying bodily two of the questions and answers 
which the author is supposed to have written out for 
the benefit of her “ dear cousin” 

“Describe the draught of a chimney? The hot 
gases and the surrounding heated air expand be- 
cause rarer and lighter; and since the atmospheric 
particles move among each other with the most per- 
fect freedom, the colder and heavier air takes the 
lower position, and by so doing pushes the warm air 
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upward. The cold air becomes heated and ascends, 
and other air takes its place, so a continuous current 
is established.” 

“Why do new chimneys smoke? New chimneys 
smoke because the brick and mortar being damp 
form good conductors of heat, and take it from the 
rising current of warm air. This then condenses and 
obstructs the ascent. When the chimney becomes 
dry and is covered with non-conducting soot this 
source of trouble is removed.” 

Of course some time is taken up in learning the 
preliminaries, before actual cooking is begun. When 
that stage is reached, soups and a rib roast come first 
in order, and the treatment of these may be quoted 
in detail, to show the charming style of the author, 
which might profitably be studied by recipe writers 
in general. 

Soup Stock. 

For the soup stock we used juicy, lean uncooked beef, 
because cooked or stale meat would not give a clear stock. 
We wiped the meat with a dampened towel and cut the 
meat from the bone (it was a shin bone). The meat was 
cut into pieces about an inch square, so the water would 
have a chance to act onevery part. We placed the bones 
on the bottom of a granite kettle (a porcelain kettle would 
do as well), and put the meat on top of the bones. We 
then added five quarts of cold, soft water and stood the 
kettle on the back part of the range for an hour, so that 
the cold water might draw out all the substance that it 
could from the meat and soften the texture. At the end 
of the hour we placed the kettle over a good fire. When 
the water began to steam and the scum had risen, we 
placed the kettle on a more moderate part of the fire and 
added a cupful of cold water and skimmed off the scum. 
We covered the kettle and left it where its contents would 
simmer gently for four hours; at the end of which time 
we added one onion, one carrot, one turnip and one 
stalk of celery cut in slices, and also added two bay 
leaves, one sprig of parsley and twelve whole cloves, and 
let it simmer one hour longer. We then strained the 
stock through a fine sieve and added to it one tablespoon 
level full of salt. We placed the stock where it would 
cool quickly, because if kept in a warm place ior a few 
hours it would not form a nice jelly. When it was cold 
we removed all the fat from the top and it was ready 
to use. 

Vegetable Soup Without Meat. 

The same day we made soup stock we also made a 
vegetable soup without meat. First we washed the vege- 
tables with a brush about four inches long, something like 
ascrubbing brush. We then peeled the vegetables and cut 
them in slices about three-sixteenths of an inch thick. 
You can cut them into dice-shaped pieces or else use fancy 
cutters and cut each vegetable into different shaped 
pieces. For this soup we used one carrot, one sweet 
potato, one turnip, one parsnip and one onion. We put 
one ounce of butter into a frying pan and when hot we 
added the vegetables and fried them alight brown. Then 
we turned all into a soup kettle and added two quarts of 
cold water, one bay leaf, one sprig of parsley, one root of 
celery, one level teaspoonful of salt and two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice. After it had boiled slowly for one hour and 
a quarter we added one white potato which had also been 
cut into fancy shaped pieces. We allowed it to boil 


fifteen minutes longer ; then we mixed one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper with a Jevel teaspoonful of salt and 
added it to the soup, and the soup was ready to be served. 
A Rib Roast. 

The next thing we did was to roast a rib of beef in the 
oven. First we looked after the oven to see that it was 
very hot. We wiped the meat carefully and then dredged 
it lightly with pepper and placed it rib-side down in a 
granite baking pan; then we added one level teaspoonful! 
of salt to a half-pint of boiling water and poured it in the 
pan. We placed it in the oven, which was very hot, and 
basted it every ten minutes. As every oven has one part 
a little hotter than the other we turned the pan two or 
three times during the roasting, so that the meat would 
have a chance to roast evenly. It was roasted fifteen 
minutes to every pound. After placing the meat on a 
heated plate we poured all but two tablespoonfuls of the 
drippings trom the pan. We then added two rounding 
tablespoonfuls of flour, which browned in the baking pan 
on the top of the stove while we rubbed it smooth. To 
this we added a pint of water, stirring continuously until 
it boiled. We seasoned it with one level teaspoonful of 
salt and six dashes of pepper, and when we had strained 
it through a small sieve into the boat it was ready to serve. 


It will be observed that these are ordinary dishes, 
cooked in a plain, unpretentious way—what might be 
called the everyday food of the common people. The 
instructions are especially valuable in that they show 
so clearly how to do these necessary and indispen- 
sable things. In the same line are a few more recipes 
which come in the course of the succeeding lessons: 
To Broil Steak. 

In preparing to broil steak on a range see that the direct 
draft is open and that the fire is clear and free from gas. 
Put a good meat plate on the warming shelf, and alsoa 
granite plate. Having greased the broiler, put it to heat. 
Free the steak from suet and place it iu the warm broiler, 
and put the broiler over the fire. Count twenty and turn 
the other side to the fire, and continue to count and turn. 
It will take eight minutes to broil a thick steak if wished 
well done, or five minutes if rare. When done turn the 
top of the broiler back underneath the lower side. Place 
the granite plate over the meat and turn the broiler, steak 
and plate over at the same time. In this way the steak 
will be placed on the plate without losing any of the 
juices. Season with salt and pepper; turn the steak and 
season the other side. Place the steak now exactly where 
wanted on the good meat plate and serve at once. 

Veal Cutlets. 

In preparing veal cutlets we first covered them with 
boiling water, and after letting them stand about a minute 
we took them out of the water and wiped them dry. We 
cut them into pieces about two inches square. We broke 
an egg in a soup plate and added one tablespoonful of hot 
water to it. The water keeps the egg from becoming too 
light while thoroughly mixing the white with the yolk by 
beating, and it also makes the crust more tender. After 
placing the veal in the egg we, with a spoon, poured the 
egg over every part not already covered by the egg. We 
carefully drained the veal and laid it on a bed of grated 
bread crumbs and piled crumbs all over it. After press- 
ing the crumbs down hard we took up the veal, shook it 
lightly and placed it on a granite plate. We put two 
tablespoonfuls of drippings into a frying pan, and when 
it was hot we put in the breaded veal cutlets; when one 
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side was a nice brown we turned it over, and when that 
side was browned it was ready to be dished and served 
with tomato sauce. 


Tomato Sauce. 

For the tomato sauce we put a pint of stewed tomatoes 
into a small stewpan and added one onion cut in slices, 
one bay leaf, a blade of mace, and a sprig of parsley, and 
let it simmer for ten minutes. We melted one ounce of 
butter in another saucepan and mixed with it one round- 
ing tablespoonful of flour. We mixed the butter and 
flour together until smooth. We pressed the tomatoes 
through a sieve and added them to the butter and flour, 
stirring continuously until it boiled. We then added salt 
and pepper to taste, and it was ready to serve. 


Beef Stew with Dumplings. 

In making a stew from beef we used two pounds of lean 
meat, which we cut into pieces about one inch square and 
dredged it thickly with flour. Having put two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter or drippings into a frying pan over a good 
fire, as soon as it was very hot we added the meat. We 
kept turning the meat, and as soon as it was nicely 
browned we turned it into a saucepan. We added one 
tablespoonful of flour to the butter remaining in the fry- 
ing pan, and when well mixed we added one quart of boil- 
ing water. We stirred until it boiled, then we poured it 
through a sieve into the saucepan containing the meat. 
We added one sprig of parsley and a small onion, and 
having placed a lid on the saucepan, we let its contents 
simmer for two hours. When the meat had cooked one 
hour we added one teaspoonful of salt and three dashes 
of pepper. In making the dumplings we sifted one pint 
of flour and added to it one heaping teaspoonful of bak 
ing powder and sifted it again. We added one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of salt and about one-fourth of a pint of 
sweet milk, only enough to make a soft dough. We 
stirred the dough with a wooden spoon and dipped the 
dough by small spoonfuls, placing it over the meat. We 
covered the saucepan and left it to simmer for about 
twenty minutes. We were very careful not to uncover the 
pan while the dumplings were cooking, for fear they 
would fall, and as there is danger of the stew scorching 
after the dumplings are added, we moved the pan to a 
moderate part of the fire. As soon as the dumplings 
were done they were served with the meat on a warmed 
platter. 

Pressed Meat. 

We ground one quart of pieces of cold cooked meat in 
a meat cutter, and then added to the meat one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of allspice, one- 
half teaspoonful of cloves, one-fourth teaspoonful of mace, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
black pepper. All the spices were in powdered form. 
Having dissolved one tablespoonful of gelatine in a fourth 
of a cup of cold water, we added to it one-half pint of boil- 
ing stock and mixed all the ingredients together and 
pressed it into a square mold. We stood the mold ina 
cold place to cool. When wanted for use we turned it 
from the mold and cut it in slices. It looked very ap- 
petizing garnished with parsley or cress. 

It would be decidedly interesting, did space permit, 
to follow the course of lectures, summarize the teach- 
ings of each, and note the lines of food preparation 
taken up in connection with each; but all of these 
privileges come from possession of the book, which 


every reader will desire, and it must serve the present 
purpose to extract afew more of the excellent recipes, 
taking the same at random and without attempt even 
at systematic arrangement. 


Quick Biscuits. 

In making biscuits we measured one quart of flour that 
had been sifted, and added to it two rounding teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and sifted them together with one level 
teaspoonful of salt. We then rubbed in one ounce of but- 
ter. Having seen that the oven was hot enough (at about 
400° F.) we brushed the pan with oil and then added a 
half pint of milk to the flour and kneaded it up quickly. 
We rolled the dough an inch in thickness, and with a cut- 
ter about the size of a silver half dollar we cut them out 
and put them in the pan and the pan in the oven. Always 
work as rapidly as possible when using baking powder, 
so as to not lose any of its good effects. We could have 
used one level teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one-half 
teaspoonful of soda if we had wished. In either case, 
sweet milk must be used. We baked the biscuits twenty 
minutes. 

Breakfast Bacon. 

In preparing breakfast bacon we cut the bacon almost 
as thin as possible and put the slices in a frying pan that 
had not been heated, so that the bacon might heat gradu- 
ally. We fried it until brown and crisp. It should be 
served as a garnish to a dish of fried potatoes. 


Plain Hash. 

In making plain hash we run one pint of pieces of cold 
meat through the meat cutter. We blanched the 
kernels of eight almonds by pouring boiling water on 
them and letting them stand until the skin slipped off 
easily, and then we chopped them very fine. We placed 
two ounces of butter in a frying pan and sliced into it 
one-half of a small onion and fried it a nice brown. We 
then added two ounces of bread and one cupful of milk. 
We took it from the fire, and when it had stood ten minutes 
we added the almonds, meat, one teaspoonful of curry 
powder, one teaspoonful of salt and the beaten yolks of 
three eggs, and mixed all well together in the frying pan 
on the stove. After it was well heated through it was 
served garnished with triangles of toasted bread. 


Calf’s Foot Jelly. 

In making jelly from a calf’s feet we washed and scrub- 
bed well four feet in cold water. We put them in a soup 
kettle, added four quarts of cold water and placed it where 
it would simmer slowly for several hours, until the liquid 
was reduced to two quarts, and then strained it into an 
earthen bowl, which we placed where it would keep cool 
until the next day. In the morning we took off all the fat 
from the top of the jelly, and removed all the sediment 
from the bottom, We then put the jelly in a kettle on the 
stove and added two inches of stick cinnamon, one pound 
of white sugar, the juice of two oranges and also of two 
lemons, the whites of two eggs slightly beaten, and the 
crushed shells of eight eggs. We mixed all the ingredients 
well together and left it where it would boil hard for 
twenty minutes without being stirred. We then threw in 
one gill of cold water, and when it had come to the boiling 
point, we drew it to a cooler part of the range and left it 
closely covered for one-half hour. We dipped a flannel 
jelly bag into boiling water and hung it up over a bowl. 
We then carefully poured the jelly into the bag and left it 
to drip slowly. We were very particular not to touch or 
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squeeze the bag, as that would cloud the jelly. We then 
turned the jelly into molds and put it in acold place to 
harden. 

Milk Toast. 

In making milk toast we dipped very quickly four small 
slices of stale bread into hot water, and after drying them 
on both sides we toasted them a golden brown and spread 
each slice while hot with butter. We put one pint of milk 
in a double boiler, and having moistened one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch with a little cold milk, we added it to the 
hot milk in the boiler and stirred until it thickened. We 
added one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, and then poured 
the milk over the toast, which should be served imme- 
diately. 

Cup Custards. 

In preparing cup custards we beat four eggs all together 
until light. (Four is the least number that will thicken 
one quart.) We added one-half cupful of sugar, one-fourth 
of a grated nutmeg, and one quart of sweet milk. Having 
stirred until the sugar was dissolved, we poured it into 
custard cups. We placed these cups ina pan of boiling 
water and put it intothe oven. Weleft them to bake until 
firm in the center. We tested them by putting the handle 
of a spoon in the center; when the custard did not stick 
to the handle it was pronounced done, and we removed 
the cups from the water and stood them away to cool. 
They are served in the same cups in which they were baked. 
Apple Snow. 

In preparing apple snow we pared, cored and steamed 
six good-sized apples. When tender we pressed them 
through a sieve and left them to cool When cold we 
added one cupful of sugar and the juice of one lemon. 
We beat the whites of six eggs until very stiff and then 


added the apples, one spoonful at atime, and kept on 


beating till all the apples had been worked in. It was 
dipped into glasses and served at once. 
Tomato Soup with Stock. 

In preparing tomato soup with stock we put in one quart 
of stewed tomatoes with one pint of stock in a saucepan 
and added one bay leaf, one sprig of parsley, and one 
small onion cut in slices. When it had stewed fifteen 
minutes we pressed it through a sieve that was fine 
enough to keep out all the seeds. We put the tomato 
liquid in a clean saucepan and allowed it to boil. We 
rubbed one tablespoonful of butter with three level table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch or flour, and when smooth added 
it to the boiling soup and did not stop stirring until it was 
all smooth. Weadded one teaspoonful of sugar, and after 
mixing one teaspoonful of salt with one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper also added it to the soup. We then 
added one-fourth of a teaspoonful of baking soda and the 
soup was ready to be served at once with croutons. 
Croutons. 

We made the croutons by cutting stale bread into thin 
slices and spreading them lightly with butter, which we 
rubbed in. After removing the crusts we cut the slices 
into dice-shaped blocks and toasted them a golden brown 
by placing them in a moderate oven. Croutons are good 
served with any thick soup. 

Tomato Soup Without Stock. 

In making tomato soup without stock we took one 
quart can of tomatoes—one quart of freshly stewed to- 
matoes would do as well. The very first thing we did was 
to cut one-fourth pound of ham into dice and to pan it 
with one onion cut into slices. When brown, we put the 
ham and onion in a large saucepan, or small soup kettle, 


and added one quart of water, one bay leaf, one stalk of 
celery and one carrot, peeled and cut in slices. We al- 
lowed it to simmer one hour and then added the tomatoes 
and let it simmer forty-five minutes longer. At the end 
of that time we pressed the tomatoes through a sieve 
and returned the soup to the fire. We rubbed two 
ounces of butter with four rounding tablespoonfuls of 
flour until smooth and added it to the boiling soup, stir- 
ring until smooth and the soup boiled again. We added 
one teaspoonful of salt, mixed with one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and the soup was ready to be served 
with croutons. 

Turkish Soup. 

In preparing Turkish soup we added one-fourth cupfu! 
of rice that had been looked over, and weil rubbed in a 
dry cloth, to one quart of stock, and allowed them to boi! 
together for twenty minutes, then we pressed them 
through a sieve and put it on again to heat. We beat the 
yolks of two eggs together and added one tablespoonfv! 
of cream. We added the eggs and cream to the rice and 
stirred it for about two minutes, but were very particular 
not to allow it to boil. We added one-half teaspoonfu! 
of salt and one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper and the 
soup was ready to be served. 

Clear Vegetable Soup. 

In preparing a clear vegetable soup we put one quart o! 
boiling water in the soup kettle and added one small car- 
rot and one turnip. We had peeled and cut all the vege. 
tables with fancy shaped tin cutters so the pieces would 
be of ore size and there would be no small pieces to dis- 
solve and cloud the soup. When the carrot and turn); 
had boiled one hour, we added one sweet potato and one 
white potato cut in fancy shapes, one cupful of peas 
one cupful of beans, one tomato, one ear of corn and o: 
tablespoonful of rice or barley. When all had boile 
until tender we added two quarts of stock and salt an 
pepper to taste. We let it boil up once and it was read 
to be served. 

Black Bean Soup. 

In preparing black bean soup we washed one pint oi 
turtle beans in cold water and left them to soak until 
morning. We poured off the water in which they hac 
soaked, and covered them with one quart of boiling wate: 
When they had boiled until tender (about two hours), we 
added one quart of stock and one pint of boiling wate: 
We pressed all through a sieve and put it in aclean kettle. 
and when it boiled we added salt and pepper to taste, and 
thickened it with one ounce of butter and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour rubbed together. We sliced two hard-boiled 
eggs and one lemon, which we placed in a tureen and 
poured the boiling soup overthem. It was then served 
immediately. 

Making White Bread. 

Scald one pint of sweet milk and pour it into a mixing 
bowl containing two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of butter and one teaspoonful of salt. When the milk 
is lukewarm, add one cake of compressed yeast dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water, or one-half cup- 
ful of liquid yeast, and sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter. Beat thoroughly, stand the bowl in a bread raiser 
partially filled with warm water, put on the cover, let it 
stand until the batter is light, and then add flour enough 
to enable you to knead the dough until it is smooth and 
elastic, and does not stick to the hands or board. Be 
careful not to use too much flour, as that would make the 
bread hard and dry. Put it back in the bowl and that 
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into the bread raiser until it becomes light and doubles its 
bulk. ‘Turn the dough out on the pastry board, and hav- 
ing divided the dough, mold it lightly into loaves and 
place the loaves in well-greased pans. Having stood the 
pans in a warm place until the loaves are light, bake them 
in a moderately quick oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
The length of time required for baking depends somewhat 
on the size of the loaf. A Vienna loaf requires thirty 
minutes while a square loaf requires one hour. 


Making and Keeping Yeast. 

Pare four good-sized potatoes, grate them, and put 
them as soon as grated into one quart of boiling water, 
ind stir over the fire for five minutes. Remove from the 
stove and add one-half cupful of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of salt. When lukewarm add one cupful of 
rood veast. Cover and letit ferment for three or four 
ours. After stirring it down, cover closely, or bottle it 
and keep it in a cold place, but not where it could freeze. 
Orange Glaces. 

We first peeled the oranges very carefully, taking off 
every particle of the white skin, and separated the car- 
pels and put them on tin plates, which we placed where 
the skin of the carpels would soon dry. We then put one 
pound of sugar in a saucepan with half a pint of water 
and stirred until the sugar was dissolved. We wrung the 
sponge out of cold water, and wiped the steam and crys- 
tals from the inside of the saucepan. When the bubbles 
that formed on the sirup began to look tough, we added 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to keep the sirup from 
zranulating. We tested this sirup by holding two fingers 
ina basin of ice water until very cold, and then plunging 
them quickly into the boiling sirup, and then back again 
into the ice water. When the sugar was siiff and brittle, 
and came off from the fingers easily, we watched care- 
fully, and the moment it began to turn we took it from 
the fire and placed in the saucepan in a basin of hot water 
in the table, and began to dip the orange carpels one at a 
time, into the sirup and then placed them on oiled paper. 
\We dipped grapes into the sirup prepared for the oranges. 
We had first cut each grape from the bunch, leaving as 
long a stem as possible. The same sirup is used for 
cherries glacés. Cherries are very easily dipped, because 
their stems are solong. If the sirup becomes too cold it 
can be reheated twice. Never attempt to glacé on a 
damp day. 

Boiled Cauliflower. 


In preparing boiled cauliflower we trimmed off the 
outer leaves, cut the stem off close to the flowerets, and 
after washing well let it stand and soak head downward 
in clear cold water for one hour. We wrapped the head 
of cauliflower in cheesecloth to keep it from discoloring 
or breaking, and placed it stem downward in boiling 
water. We added one teaspoonful of salt and covered 
the kettle and left it to boil until the cauliflower was 
tender—about thirty minutes. We took it carefully from 
the water, and, after removing the cloth, placed the cauli- 
flower stem downward on a round platter, poured cream 
sauce over it, and it was ready to serve. 

Spice Cake. 


in making spice cake we seeded and chopped ore pound 
of raisins. We dissolved one level teaspoonful of bicar- 
donate of soda in one tablespoonful of boiling water and 
stirred it into one-half cupful of molasses, which we turned 
foaming into a granite or Japanese mixing bowl, and at 
once added one cupfvl of thick sour cream; after stirring 


we added one cupful of brown sugar, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and three and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour, 
and beat it thoroughly. We then added one tablespoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, one tablespoonful of ground 
allspice and the pound of raisins, which had been well 
floured. After stirring we turned it into an oiled tin and 
baked it one hour in a moderate oven. We always use a 
wooden spoon in beating or stirring a cake. 

Angel Food. 

In making Angel Food, as in the making of everything 
else, we measured all the ingredients very carefully before 
beginning to unite them. We sifted one and one-half 
cupfuls of granulated sugar four times and sifted one cup- 
ful of sifted pastry flour five times. After putting the 
whites of eleven eggs on a large platter we sprinkled over 
them one-half of a level teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
beat them until they were so stiff that they would not 
move when the platter was turned upside down. We then 
mixed the sugar carefully with the eggs and gradually 
added the flour and stirred only enough to mix all to- 
gether; after mixing through it one teaspoonful of vanilla 
we turned it into an ungreased pan and baked it forty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. When done we inverted the 
pan on a rest and let it so remain until the cake fell out. 
Sand Tarts. 

In making Sand Tarts we beat one-half pound of butter 
with one pound of granulated sugar until creamy; then 
added the yolks of three eggs that had been beaten very 
light, and afterward added the well-beaten whites of two 
eggs. When all was well blended we stirred in enough 
pastry flour to make a stiff paste. We rolled the paste 
out on a pastry board, and after cutting the tarts out with 
around cutter we placed them in a baking pan so they 
would not touch each other, and baked them in a moderate 
oven until a light brown. 


So we might go on, culling interesting things along 
the 282 pages of the volume, finding everywhere the 
same easy and graphic narrative; but the samples 
here given will well illustrate the character of a book 
which must hold a notable place among those of its 
class. 

—Good Housekeeping. 


Compiled tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GEMS FROM A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH. 

Oh, we're all alike in a crowd. 

We are as near God by sea as by land. 

One must follow where one’s fate leads. 

He'll never forgive you for calling him a cad. 

The last thing a woman saves off is her own back. 

Marriage is marriage, and one has to make the best of it. 

Marriage is a very decent institution if it is worked 
properly. 

You've got to get up early if you want to get the better 
of death. 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men or their 
wives either, it seems. 

If people only knew how to hold their tongues, they 
would get far more of their own way 

Outsiders always think they can manage things better 


than the people whose own business it is. ; 
— Violet Hunt. 
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Mark. 


Original in Goop 
ROBIN-HOOD. 


They’ll come again to the apple tree— 

Robin and all the rest— 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 

In the snow of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 

The building of the nest —AMargaret E. Sangster. 
R. ROBIN-HOOD 

upon a tree twig, close 

beside the nest which 
contained Mrs. Robin- 

Hood and their three 

children. A gentle rain 

pattered and splashed 

all around them, but so 

snugly was the nest 

built that hardly a drop 
penetrated Pannen its leafy covering, and the stormy 
weather only made the little family party feel all the 
more cosy. 

The occasion was no ordinary one. The children 
were expecting a great treat, for papa had promised 
them a wonderful story—the story of how he came 
to be called Robin-Hood, instead of plain Robin 
Redbreast. Papa told the story to each brood of his 
children just as soon as they were old enough to 
appreciate it. 

Mamma—who had never had an adventure in her 
life—always listened with as much interest as the 
little ones. 

She was the daughter of highly respectable but 
very quiet robins who summered in a deserted 


quarry, and she met Robin-Hood when one of her 
brothers brought him to the quarry for a little hunt- 
ing during the grasshopper season. 
“You must know, my dear children,” 
papa, “that I was hatched in a beautiful garden. 
My parents belonged to the very oldest families on 


commenced 


the grounds. I have heard my dear mother say that 
in her early days the tone of the place was delight- 
fully exclusive; but as time went on there arrived 
whole flocks of noisy, quarrelsome blackbirds, and 
they took possession of tree after tree until at last it 
came to a downright war, and one of my earliest 
recollections is of a fearful battle, in which the black- 
birds were victorious. 

“My father met his death bravely defending his 
nest. My mother fell a victim to an enormous cat— 
one of a number which gathered to seek prey upon 
the battlefield.” 

Here Mr. Robin-Hood stopped, and stretching out 
his right wing to its full length, drew it towards his 
body. Then turning his head until it touched the 
wing feathers, he wiped from his eyes the tears 
which had arisen as a pious tribute to the memory of 
his 4eparted parents. 

Mrs. Robin-Hood gave a sympathetic sigh, and 
the children were too awed to speak. 

Recovering his voice, papa continued, “I myself 
camé near being eaten up by those same terrible cats, 
for during the fight our nest was torn to pieces and 


we children fell to the ground. What became of my 
brothers I never knew; perhaps the blackbirds killed 
them, perhaps they shared my mother’s fate.” 

“T wish I had been there!” said Bobby. “I’d 
have settled those blackbirds and those cats too.” 
Bobby was the oldest of the little Robin-Hoods and 
inclined to be a swaggerer; although when a thun- 
derstorm came along, not a bird in that nest snug- 
gled down closer into the bottom of it. 

“ Did the cat eat you up?” gasped Miss Roberta 
(She had been hatched on a rainy day, and was 
subject to nerves.) 

dear,”’ said papa, reassuringly. “Just as 
pussy was ready to spring there came to the rescue a 
kind woman who caught me up and took me to her 
home. And she gave me my name. ‘I shall call 
him Robin Hood,’ said she, ‘ because he came from 
the greenwood ; and just as soon as he is old enough 
to take care of himself he is going back there.’ 

“So the woman took me to her house and made 
me a snug little box-nest in her own room. She was 
really very kind, and in return I did all T could to 
show my gratitude. Among other things, I used t 
wake her up every morning at four o’clock to see the 
sun rise. But with only her human intelligence she 
never quite understood what I called her for. She 
would tumble out of bed and say, in a sleepy way 
‘Oh, yes, little Robin, I’ll get you something to eat.’ 
Then she would give me all the soaked biscuit | 
could swallow, and seeing how drowsy the poor thing 
looked, I always let her go back to bed for twenty 
minutes or so before commencing again: ‘Get up! 
Get up! The sun—the sun—the sun—sun—sun !’ 
But it was of nouse. She would get up, it is true, 
and serve me another breakfast, but not one look 
did she ever give towards the sky. And would 
you believe it, children, such is the effect of bad ex 
ample and sitting up late nights, that at the end of a 
week’s time I enjoyed sleeping until seven o’clock 
myself. But she was very kind. All women are kind 
hearted. Chirp pleasantly at them whenever you 
see them, children, but deware of boys!” 

““What’s a boy?” asked Robert of Lincoln. (He 
was the youngest of the family and called Bobolink 
for short.) 

“Aha!” said Papa Robin. “You will soon learn 
all about boys in the ‘ Bird’s Catechism’ which my 
dear mother taught me, question and answer: 

“*Question. What is a boy?’ 

“* Answer. A boy is a horrible, wild, savage, law- 
less, thieving, murdering, slaughtering, nest-hunting, 
egg-smashing, bird-destroying monster.’” 

“Oh! my dear, my dear!” exclaimed Mamma 
Robin, “the children are too young to hear about 
such dreadful things. They will all cry from 
bad dreams to-night, and Roberta will have such 
a nightmare that she’ll be trying to walk out of the 
nest.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Robin-Hood, “it is to be hoped 
that they won’t meet a doy before they know what he 
looks like. I was younger than Bobolink when [ 
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knew my catechism from beginning toend. Children 
are not what they used to be when / was a child. 
‘But that is another story,’ as my mistress used to 
read out of a book she was forever picking up. 

“T lived with that kind woman for more than a 
month, and learned a great deal about human beings 
and how much they are to be pitied. In the first 
place, they have no nice, warm feathers like us. No, 
my dears, the poor creatures ransack the earth from 
end to end for what they call clothes. They take the 
pods of the cotton plant and the stalks of the flax, 
the tiny cocoons of the caterpillars and wool from 
the sheep. Then they pound and spin and 
weave and cut and sew until nearly half their lives 
are passed making up things to take the place of 
feathers. 

“And when these clothes are finished they let the 
water right through. So, as it is dangerous for the 
poor creatures to get wet or cold, they have to spend 
pretty much all the rest of their time building and 
taking care of those big, roofed-over nests they call 
houses. 

“One drizzly morning when my mistress went out 
in her garden to dig me a few dozen worms, her sis- 
ters kept calling after her: ‘ You’ll take your death ! 
You'll take your death!’ And although she had an 
umbrella (which is a kind of a portable covering they 
are obliged to carry about with them in the finest 
weather, for fear it shou/dd rain), my poor mistress 
coughed and sneezed distressingly for a long time 
afterwards. 

“One day I learned that visitors were expected at 
the next house ; visitors who had a wonderful singing 
bird—a tame robin, it was said. Very soon I sawa 
cage at the window opposite mine. The wretched 
bird in it was tame because his clipped wings made 
him powerless to escape. Like me, he had been 
picked up when a fledgeling, but he fell into the 
hands of people who kept him for a pet. He sang 
beautifully—there was no doubt about that; but if 
his owners could have understood his song they 
would have let his wings grow and then opened his 
cage door. 

“ He sang of hillsides and valleys and uplands; of 
blue skies towards which one might fly, through 
breezes all sweet with the scent of flowers ; of moun- 
tain brooks with little quiet pools in them, where 
birds of his kind came to bathe and to drink; of 
shady groves where birds built nests and reared their 
young; of meadows all gay with buttercups and 
dandelions ; of matins and vespers which he might 
hear in the far distance, but in which he might never 
more join; and the nearer his little heart was to 
breaking, the more beautifully he sang, and the more 
his jailers called him a happy creature. 

“One day there was no song, because the singer 
lay dead in his prison. His captors said ‘What a 
pity!’ and talked about too much heat at noon, or 
too much cold at night, but I knew that he had died 
of grief. I thought how much better would have 
been death from the claws of a cat, or the beak of a 


hawk. And I loved my mistress more than ever— 
the woman who would have thought it a wrong to 
take me away from my place in creation. 

“She continued to give me excellent care; and, as 
you may fancy children, having nothing to do but to 
eat and to grow, I ate a great deal and grew very 
fast. Pretty soon I could take rapid flights around 
our room, and several times I flew out of the window 
to near-by trees, just to try my wings. 

“Then there came a spell of cold, damp weather, 
which I regularly devoted to eating and growing, 
talking to my mistress between meals as I sat on her 
writing desk or the edge of her workbasket. I told 
her all manner of things ; how to know when a storm 
was coming up; how to listen for earthworms and 
pull them out of the ground; how to fly against the 
wind ; how to tell a sweet cherry from a sour one; 
where the finest strawberries were getting ripe ; which 
flies and bugs were good to eat, and which she must 
avoid if she didn’t want a bad taste in her mouth. 
Such a wise woman as I would have made of her if 
the poor thing had only had a little common, bird 
sense! It has always been a comfort to me to re- 
member that I did my duty by her, and tried my best 
to give her an education. 

“At last one night the rain stopped, the air grew 
warm, and next morning the sun arose gloriously. 
I knew the time had arrived for me to go to my own 
people, and I think my mistress knew it too. She 
took me on her finger and for a few minutes we stood 
together at the open window. I was really very 
sorry to leave her, and told her so; but then, from 
the woods near by, a birdcalled. I answered. Then 
two or three called, all together. I fluttered my 
wings and my mistress said, ‘Good bye, little Robin- 
Hood. Go back to the greenwood.’ Then, as she 
held her hand out of the window, I spread my wings 
and went up, up, up towards the sun and out, out, 
out into the woods. And how I sang! I felt that I 
must sing or die of joy. 

“Well, children, that is all my story. I have lived 
happily ever since. Every spring I hurry to see my 
old mistress. Alas!.those poor human beings have 
no memory! I go under her window and chirp, and 
call, and sing until I attract her attention. But she 
only says, ‘ Why here’s a robin; we shall soon have 
warm weather,’ and she never once notices that it is 
her own little Robin-Hood, come to wish her a happy 
summer.” 

—Florence Molt, 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
Success makes a fool seem wise. 
No dish pleases all palates alike. 
Not what is she, but what hath she. 
One foot is better than two crutches. 
No safe wading in an unknown water. 
Success consecrates the foulest crimes. 


The ordinary school-boy doesn’t think, and is much 
healthier.—F. F. Montressor. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IDLERS AND TOILERS. 


With folded hands and feeble pulse, 
With listless ear and nerveless eye, 
With cleaving tongue and close-drawn lips, 
The Idler slowly passes by; 
Without an object, end or aim, 
Without the gift of clearly seeing, 
That in His Image God made man 
To live and move and have a being. 
With ready hand and moistened brow, 
Kind fate and fortune ever wooing, 
With a wish and will to magnify 
His place while he is up and doing. 
With faith in God, with trust in man, 
With the star of hope before him, 
He makes his way throughout life’s day, 
With skies of promise bending o’er him. 


The Idler waits, the Toiler goes, 
The Toiler wins what Idlers lose. 


__—JSohn Wentworth. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


ENGLISH LUNCHEON DISHES. 
Intended to be Practical, Useful, and Satisfactory. 


UNCHEONS are coming to at- 
tract more and more attention 
abroad as well as in our own 
country, and it is interesting to 
follow the developments on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The 
writer of several very excellent 


Ss culinary books has recently 


|| ] turned his attention to lunch- 
AN eons, and the result is a modest 
volume,* full to the brim with 

recipes for a variety of dishes, especially adapted for 


this form of refreshment. These recipes are put in 
the form of reasonably complete menus for a luncu- 
eon, and there are fifty of the collections, affording 
almost an entire change of fare for each week of the 
year. 

The recipes are presented in admirable form, the 
‘‘chip-chop” style in which too many productions of 
the kind are sent forth being carefully avoided, the 
strongest criticism which one feels impelled to make 
being that too many French terms and phrases are 
introduced, in places where straightforward English 
would have been equally available, and being so 
would have been decidedly preferable. 

In generously sampling the contents of the book, 
which is done with entire appreciation, it is not at all 
necessary to present the complete “ luncheons,” since 
single recipes, selected practically at random, and 
well adapted to general use, sufficiently attest the 
variety of matter presented, the excellent way in 
which it is prepared, and the instructive nature of the 
various formulas. To begin with the first in the 


* Firty LuncHEOoNS. By A. Kenney-Herbert Wyvern”), au- 
thor of “Fifty Breakfasts,” etc. Flexible cloth, r2mo, 172 pages. 
London and New York: Edward Arnold. 


book, and afterward to choose here and there a few 
from the more than 200 recipes contained in the 
book : 

Hare Cutlets a la Gogue. 

Lay a hare upon a board, cut it in two behind the shoul- 
ders, and remove the hind legs and thighs. Set aside all 
the portions thus removed for civet, soup, or jugged hare. 
All you want for the cutlets is the saddle. First remove 
the two back fillets from this, and the under fillets. Out 
of these trim as neatly as you can as many cutlets as the 
meat will yield half an inch thick, two and a half long, and 
one and three-quarters across in the broadest part. Some 
cooks complete the cutlet-like appearance by slipping into 
each of them a piece of bone, which may be taken from 
the ribs. Next, lard the meat through—that is, draw the 
strips of bacon through, not in and out as in ordinary 
larding, and snip off the ends short with scissors, giving 
the meat the appearance of being studded with little nails 
of bacon. When shaped and neatly prepared, lay the cut- 
lets on a dish for the present while you proceed to make a 
broth with the trimmings and backbones left after the 
preparation. Chop these up small, and put them intoa 
stewpan with an ounce of butter, two ounces of lean un- 
cooked bacon, two of onions, two of carrot, and half one 
of celery, all minced small; season with pepper and salt 
and a large teaspoonful of mixed dried herbs. Fry overa 
low fire till beginning to brown, then moisten with a claret- 
glassful of chablis. Keep over a low fire until the wine is 
nearly exhausted, at which time moisten with three gills 
of warm broth, boil up, simmer for an hour, and strain. 
An hour before they are wanted dry the cutlets upon a 
floured cloth, dip them in beaten egg, and roll them in 
finely sifted, well-pounded white crumbs that have been 
previously dried in the oven. Let the breading dry thor- 
oughly before you repeat the process, and let that dry also 
before proceeding to fry the cutlets in boiling clarified 
suet. When of arick golden color they should be drained, 
dried, and dished. 

Sauce a la Gogue. 

Skim the surface of the broth which you strained from 
the bones, etc., make a brown sauce ina clean stewpan 
over a low fire with half an ounce of butter and half an 
ounce of flour; stir in the broth by degrees; bring to the 
boil, skim, and pass through a hair sieve. Finish with a 
tablespoonful of finely minced chopped ham, and half 
one of orange peel very finely pared, free from pith, and 
chopped small. 

Fowl a la Toscane. 

This is a useful dish, being negotiable with a cold roast 
fowl. Begin by cutting up the fowl and taking all the 
meat in as nice pieces as you can from the bones. Put 
this in a dish aside, while you chop up all the bones, skin, 
and trimmings of the bird. Choose a stewpan, put the 
bones into it, cover them with milk and water, bring 
slowly to the boil, add four ounces of onion, one of celery, 
one of parsley, a bouquet, and the chopped stalks and 
peelings of a quarter of a pound of fresh mushrooms; add 
a seasoning of salt and pepper, and simmer for one hour, 
then strain; turn the liquid to a sauce, passing it through 
the hair sieve, and adding a tablespoonful of cream; lay 
the pieces of fowl in this with the mushrooms which 
yielded the trimmings, separately fried and cut into 
squares, two ounces of cooked macaroni, cut into quarter- 
inch lengths, and a tablespoonful of coarsely chopped 
cooked ham. Heat all up gently, and at the last dust over 
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a fricassée in an entrée-dish, purée de pommes de terre 
accompanying. 
Macaroni a la Milanatse. 

Make half a pint of custard with a gill and a half of 
milk and three eggs, have ready an ounce and a half of 
cooked macaroni cut up into quarter-inch lengths, a table- 
spoonful of tomato conserve, and two tablespoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan or Gruyére. Butter six dariole molds, 
half fill them with the minced macaroni, without pressing 
it too closely, stir into the custard the cheese and tomato 
conserve, season with pepper and salt, and pour the mix- 
ture gently into the darioles, filling them three-quarters 
full. They are cooked by steaming in this way: Choose 
a roomy stewpan, lay a sheet of paper folded in four at 
the bottom of it, pour in hot water about an inch deep, 
set on the fire, and when nearly boiling slip in the darioles. 
Let boiling begin, but at once reduce to gentle simmering, 
keeping the pan covered. When sufficiently cooked re- 
move from the pan. Serve cold, dusted over with grated 
Parmesan, and garnished with watercress. 

Poached Eggs a la Crispi. 

Boil three ounces of spaghetti, return it to the hot pan 
after draining, season, stir in an ounce of butter and keep 
it as hot as possible. While this is boiling, prepare a sal- 
picon as follows: Peel and mince four ounces of mush- 
room, chop up an ounce of onion, put an ounce of butter 
into a sauté pan, melt, add the mince, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and seasoning. Fry, gently cooking all 
evenly, putting in with the other things four chickens’ 
livers and half an ounce of glaze. Continue the gentle 
frying until the livers are quite soft, then empty all upon a 
wire sieve, and rub the mixture through it. To finish, 
arrange the spaghetti upon a buttered gratin or china fire- 
proof dish, at equi-distances making six hollows, each 
large enough to hold a poached egg; into these first put 
an allowance of the liver purée, then dust grated Parme- 
san over, and push the dish into the oven for a minute or 
two. When hot draw it out, lay a poached egg over each 
hollow, and serve. 

Qualls a la Financiere. 

raise six quails in a stewpan, covering them with thin 
slices of fat bacon, and pouring round them two gills of 
really good broth and one of chablis or sauterne. Cover 
the pan and put it in the oven, let its contents simmer 
very gently, basting every now and then till the birds are 
done, then strain off the broth, turning it to a sauce with 
a roux made ready beforehand in another stewpan, and 
adding another gill of broth; tint a nice brown with 
caramel, skim and finish with a claret-glassful of chablis 
that has been boiled down to half that quantity ; pass this 
now through a hair sieve, rinse out the stewpan, put back 
the quails and the contents of a bottle of fxanciire gar- 
nish, and heat all together gently. Prepare a border of 
pounded rice, lay this on a hot silver dish, brush over its 
surface with melted glaze, fill its center with the fnanciére 
garnish, and lay the quails half on the border and half on 
the garnish, legs inward; pour the sauce over the center, 
and serve. 

Fried Quenelles of Game. 

Having six ounces of meat free from skin, sinew and 
bone (the remains of any game will do), take two ounces 
of fat of cooked ham and two of bread panada, pound 
the meat with these ingredients thoroughly, and pass 
through a hair sieve; add two eggs, seasoning, and a 
tablespoonful of game essence, which should be made 
from the bones in the manner described for the sauce a da 


Gogué. Now butter ten quenelle molds, fill them with the 
mixture, tapping each on the table to insure even filling, 
and poach the quenelles very gently. When firm, remove 
them from the water and set them to get cold. After this, 
turn them out, flour them, brush them over with egg 
beaten up with a dessertspoonful of salad oil, then roll in 
oven-dried crumbs, and repeat the operation. Fry in a 
deep bath of boiling fat till of a golden color, then drain, 
dry, sprinkle with salt, and pile in a pyramid upon a hot 
napkin, fried parsley for garnish, and sauce a /a Gogué 
accompanying. 

Sweet Omelette. 

Break three eggs, carefully separating the yolks from the 
whites, whisk the latter to a stiff froth, and mix the former 
in a basin with an ounce of sugar and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Seta twelve-inch omelette pan on the fire with an 
ounce of butter, melt this and see that it covers the pan 
well without leaving any dry spaces. When the butter is 
hot without browning, quickly blend the yolks with the 
stiff whites and pour the mixture into the pan, smoothing 
it over with palette-knife. Keep the heat below the vessel 
rather low, and leave the omelette alone for two minutes; 
after that detach the edges with the palette-knife, and note 
ifthe under partis setting nicely; as soon as this is ob- 
servable pass the palette-knife under the whole omelette, 
double it over, and turn it into a hot silver dish, which 
should be ready close at hand, dusted well with sugar. 
Dredge sugar over the omelette liberally, and serve. Any 
flavor may be communicated with the sugar when mixing 
the yolks. 

Sweet Omelette with Pistachio Nuts. 

Peel and pound with a dessertspoonful of noyeau, or any 
liqueur that may be available, one ounce of pistachio nuts; 
blend with them four ratatias that have been crushed to 
powder; add an ounce of sugar, and just enough sirup 
flavored with the liqueur to bring the Arde to the con- 
sistency of jam; warm this gently and pass it into the 
sweet omelette just before doubling. 

Stewed Pigeons with Mushrooms. 

Get two or three Bordeaux pigeons, according to re- 
quirements. Have the livers put back into the birds after 
cleaning them. Truss as for boiling, the legs turned in- 
ward. Meltan ounce of butter in a stewpan, put into it 
six ounces of streaky bacon that has been blanched and 
cut into inch squares; fry till light brown, then remove 
the bacon and put it on a plate; next put the pigeons into 
the same pan and fry them in the butter and melted bacon 
fat till they begin to brown, then take them out and set 
them aside with the bacon. Into the stewpan now stir an 
ounce of flour, making a vewx with the butter left in it, 
and moisten, when it is mixed, with a pint of broth; add 
the stalks and peelings, chopped small, of half a pound of 
mushrooms, season with salt and pepper, stir over the fire 
till boiling, simmer ten minutes, skim, and strain through 
a pointed strainer. Wash out the stewpan, put the pig- 
eons into it with the strained sauce, a douguet garni, the 
pieces of bacon, and a Spanish onion weighing eight 
ounces cut into quarters and blanched beforehand. Sim- 
mer twenty-five minutes, add the peeled mushrooms, sim- 
mer for ten minutes longer, and all being now done, take 
out the pigeons, cut them into haives, lay them ona hot 
dish, remove the bouquet, and after straining it skim the 
fat off the sauce, garnish the pieces of pigeon with the 
mushrooms, onions, and bacon, heat up the sauce, pour it 
over them, and serve. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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A LULLABY. 


Like a leaf that’s gently swaying 

To and fro, 
In thy mother’s arms thou’rt laying 
While thy mother’s heart is praying, 
God in mercy will be staying 

Thee below. 


Like a breeze that’s softly blowing, 
Fleet and fair, 

Baby, thou art surely going 

To the land where lotus growing 

Will its beauty soon be showing 
To thee there. 


As a flower, thine eyes are closing, 
Baby dear! 

And thy head is now reposing, 

Mother's arms are thee enclosing, 

All her love for thee disclosing 
With a tear. 


Now in wondrous dreamland roving, 
Baby feet ! 

Soft cheeks flushing, lips are moving, 

Parted, smiling. Thou art proving 

Flowers and angels are thee loving, 
Birdling sweet. 


—Elvira Floyd Froemcke. 
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THE TABLE. 


Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appointments and Appurte 
nances, Its Daintics and Delicacies. 


V.—Breakfast and Luncheon. 


y HILE dinner.is naturally and 
properly regarded as the prin- 
cipal meal of the day, and the 
dishes and service connected 
therewith have the place of 
honor in most articles relating 
to food preparation, it must 
not be forgotten that in the 
economy of nature other meals 
come in for a share of con- 
sideration. In many cases 
the breakfast is really the meal 

upon which most a the day’s work must be done. 
This is especially the case with working women, and 
in many cases with men, who have uo more than a 
hasty “lunch,” quite likely eaten cold: from a pail or 
basket or box, until the work of the day has been 
completed, and the substantial meal of the evening 
is enjoyed, at most only a few hours before the time 
for retiring. 

For such persons every effort should be made to 
have the morning meal an enjoyable one—palatable, 
nourishing, well prepared, and taken with delibera- 
tion and enjoyment. In too many instances, when 
the other factors are present, the latter is absent, and 
conspicuously so. There is only just time to “catch 
a car,” or get to the train, or reach the shop or store 
or office on time; so the meal is bolted, and the per- 
son rushes away, in a nervous haste lest after all 


there may be some failure to reach the destination 
on time. 

Nothing could more effectually cultivate a dys- 
peptic derangement of the stomach than this disre- 
gard for the laws of nature, especially when such 
practices become a settled habit and are continued 
from month to month and year to year. The mis- 
taken plea is often made by individuals in this class 
that they like to rest in bed as long as possible, and 
very likely they have generally present, on awaken- 
ing in the morning, a feeling of languor, as though 
not enough sleep had been had. Quite likely the 
truth of the matter is that through inadequate 
nourishing the system is not properly fortified to 
meet the requirements which are being forced upon 
it. If that is the case, it would be much better to 
cut off a half-hour from the time passed in bed, and 
give it to the preparation and enjoyment of the morn- 
ing meal. Then with plenty of time for all the stages, 
the scene of the day’s effort could be leisurely reached, 
while the laborer would feel fresh and strong for the 
duties requiring service. 

And while we are discussing this matter of nu- 
trition, let us not forget to urge another truth which 
may not always have the recognition which it de- 
serves. No man, or woman, or child, should labor 
with hand or brain unless the delicate, wonderful 
machinery of their bodily system is adequately sup 
plied with fuel for the production of the required 
energy. We should not expect the steam engine 
to achieve its wonders unless the boiler from which 
its energy came was well supplied with water in its 
shell and glowing coal in its furnaces. The human 
enginery draws its strength from the food elements 
taken into the stomach and by the wondrous alchemy 
of nature transformed into energy, heat, and an in- 
dispensable chemical reserve. These forces come 
best from plain foods, thoroughly cooked and pala- 
tably presented. In that form the healthful appetite 
will be its own guide, will take what is required for 
the needs of the body, will, under normal conditions 
assimilate it quietly and affectively, maintaining its 
own wonderful powers in their perfection. 

How important, then, that careful study should 
be given, not alone to the materials and their prepa 
ration, but to the manner in which the food is taken, 
with a view to obtaining the best results to body and 
mind, in the way of long life and continued strength 
and usefulness. This series of articles may be prop- 
erly closed with a few suggestions for appropriate 
dishes for the so-called minor meals—breakfast, 
luncheon and supper. 

Fish, cooked in various ways, is deservedly quite 
popular as a breakfast dish, and here are a few ways 
in which it may be prepared. 

Fried Fish. 

After being carefully prepared, the fish should be placed 
on a soft cloth and gently dried; then dredged with flour, 
brushed over with a well-beaten egg, and strewed with fine 
bread crumbs, which prevents the juice from escaping or 
the fat from penetrating. A scrupulously clean frying 
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pan should be filled with the lard or oil to be used. The 
French always cook the fish in olive oil, which, while 
more expensive, gives a richness of flavor not otherwise 
obtained. Butter is liable to burn unless very closely 
watched. The fish should be covered by the boiling hot 
fat, and be closely watched. When one side takes on a 
yellowish brown, it should be gently turned, so as to have 
both sides equally cooked and colored. When it is thor- 
oughly done, remove it gently with a fish-slice and drain 
it on an inverted sieve. The oil or fat should be poured 
into an earthen jar, and may be repeatedly used for frying 
fish only 
Broiled Herring. 

After wiping the fish well upon a cloth, cut three in- 
cisions slantwise upon each side, dip them in flour, and 
broil slowly over a moderate fire. When done, sprinkle 


alittle salt over, dress them upon a napkin, garnish with 
parsley, and serve with the following sauce upon a tureen: 
Add to eight tablespoonfuls of melted butter in a stew- 
pan, two of French mustard or one of English, an ounce 
of fresh butter, and a little pepper and salt. 
the point of boiling, serve. 


When upon 


Boiled Herring. 

Let six herring just simmer for twenty minutes in plenty 
of salt and water, then prepare the following sauce: Put 
half a gill of cream upon the fire in a stewpan; when it 
boils add eight spoonfuls of melted butter, an ounce of 
fresh butter, pepper, salt, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Dress the fish upon a dish without a napkin, pour the 
sauce over, and serve. 

Toast and Eggs with Herring. 

These are appetizing, and will not injure a delicate 
stomach at breakfast. Break three eggs into a small 
stewpan, add a saltspoonful of salt, one-fourth as much 
pepper, and two ounces of fresh butter. Set the stewpan 
over a moderate fire and stir the eggs with a wooden 
spoon, being careful to keep all in motion till the mass 
has become smooth and rather thick in substance. Pre- 
vious to pouring the eggs over, lay the flesh of carefully 
broiled herring on one piece of toast and cover with an- 
other beneath the eggs. A layer of mashed potato over, 
in place of the eggs, is very good, and dried haddock, as 
well as sardines and other fish, may take the place of the 
herring. If wanted hot, they may be placed for a few 
minutes before the fire. 

Fruit, in some form, should have a prominent place 
in every breakfast menu. Either the uncooked fruits 
may be employed in their season, canned fruit or 
fruit sauces. All will be found appetizing, and all 
medical testimony bears witness to their value as an 
article of diet. Mure especially where there is a dry, 
disagreeable, slightly feverish condition of the stom- 
ach, the cooling action of the fruit juices will be 
found most agreeable and refreshing. The action of 
the fruit acids is especially beneficial. All persons 
require more or less acid in their food or drink, to 
meet the requirements of the system. If this comes 
from the natural acid of fruits, it does away with the 
taste for the stronger and less wholesome acids of 
pickles and other vinegary condiments, overindul- 
gence in which unquestionably does harm to many 2 
stomach. 

A writer on this subject -ecently declared that “for 
a breakfast dish nothing is nicer than sliced oranges 


with cocoanut. Someadd sliced bananas to this, and 
if heavily sprinkled with powdered sugar you wilk 
abandon hominy, chops and steaks, and breakfast 
exclusively on this dainty dish, which French people 
have justly called ‘Fruits de Paradis.’” The writer 
would not go to the extent of urging an exclusively 
fruit diet for breakfast, feeling that in many cases 
there should be “ substantials”’ added in more or less 
generous measure; but that fruits should have a 
place, and a large one, at every breakfast cannot be 
denied. 


Omelette with Remnants of Meat, 

Remnants of beef, smoked meat, cooked ham or soup 
meat are chopped fine. Stir up a good omelette or pan- 
cake batter, and stir the meat into it ; season with nutmeg 
or finely chopped chives. The whole eggs can be put in 
at once, or beat the whites to a froth and stir lightly 
through the batter. The batter can be dropped into the 
pan, a spoonful at a time, and baked in little cakes. 


Apple Cake. 

Make a puff paste, take as many nice apples as may be 
required, two ounces of almonds neatly sliced, one or 
two lemons, according to size, sugar, cinnamon, and a few 
spoonfuls of grated bread. Roll one-half of the dough 
for an under crust, strew over it some grated bread, and 
then put on the sliced and cored apples with the almonds, 
lemon slices, cinnamon, and the necessary sugar. Over 
the top put cither a full or a lattice crust, and bake in a 
quick over. to a nice yellow color. 


Swiss Rolls. 

Small rolls or milk breads are cut in two in the center, 
soaked in milk so that they are entirely soft, and then put 
on a dish to drain. They are then fried in hot lard toa 
yellow brown color, sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon 
or powdered sugar, and brought to the table hot. They 
are nice with tea, also for dessert with whipped cream or 
a light sauce. 


Scalloped Oysters. 

Roll crackers very fine, so as to have about a pint of 
crumbs. Butter a deep earthenware dish, pour in a little 
of the oyster liquor, then put in a layer of oysters, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and lay small pieces of butter upon 
them then another layer of cracker crumbs and oyster 
juice, then oysters, pepper, salt and butter, and so on until 
the dish is filled, the top layer being of crumbs. Beat an 
egg, add to it one cupful of milk, and turn this over the 
oysters. Cover the dish and bake for one-half hour. When 
baked through, uncover the dish and set on the top grate 
to brown. 


Lobster Croquettes. 

Take remnants of lobster and pound till the dark and 
light meat and the coral are well mixed; add to this not 
quite its bulk in bread crumbs, season with salt and pep- 
per; add about two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, form 
into round balls, roll in egg, then in fine bread crumbs, 
and fry in hot lard. 


Clam Fritters. 

Shell twenty-five large sand clams, cut each in two, and 
lay them on a folded napkin. Put into a basin one pint. 
of flour, add to it one-half pint of sweet milk, three well- 
beaten eggs, and nearly as much clam liquor as milk; beat 
the batter until smooth and stir in the clams. Drop the 
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batter by the spoonful into boiling fat, fry to a delicate 
brown on one side, turn and fry till done. 
The Hidden Mountain. 

This forms a picturesque supper dish. Beat the whites 
and yolks of six eggs separately; then mix them and beat 
again, adding five or six thin slices of citron, a pint of 
cream, and sufficient pounded sugar to make it agreeably 
sweet. When the mixture is sufficiently beaten, put it 
into a buttered pan and fry it the same as a pancake, but 
three times as thick. Cover it thickly with jam, and gar- 
nish it with citron in pointed, thin slices, with which holly 
twigs and leaves may be closely interspersed. 

—MUrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY IN PIES. 
A Good Word or Two for Fruit Flavorings. 


OME time ago I was making some custard 

pies and found at the last moment I 

had no flavoring in the house—neither 

lemons, oranges, cocoanut or anything 

else available. I had boiled the custard, 

and what should I add to give it taste? 

There was a half cupful of fine white cherries, canned 

ones, in the cupboard, so I hurriedly stirred them in, 

put on my meringue, browned it nicely, and was 

charmed with the result. So I thought if cherries 
would do, why not other fruit? 

For the custard for two pies take one pint of sweet milk, 
boil it, have beaten together the yolks of three eggs, one- 
half cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch or 
flour; stir into the boiling milk. It should be quite stiff 
if it is to be thinned by any fruit. For the pie crust use 
four cupfuls of flour, one cupful of lard, salt, as little 
water as possible, handle lightly, and roll out, fill the pie 
pans, prick well, and bake. If carefully made this is al- 
most equal to puff paste. Add one-half cupful of sugar to 
three beaten whites of eggs for a meringue for two pies. 
Peach Custard 

Make the plain custard, add one-half cupful of mashed 
and sweetened peaches to each pie. Cover with a me- 
ringue and brown in the oven. 

Strawberry Custard. 

To the plain custard add a half cupful of fresh or canned 
strawberries for each pie. Cover with a meringue. 

A plain strawberry tart is made by mashing thoroughly 
a cupful of strawberries, sweeten and put into a pastry 
shell, beat the white of one egg, add one-fourth cupful of 
sugar, spread over the strawberries and brown. This is 
delicious anc so simple. ; 

Lemon Custard. 

Grate off the yellow rind, then cut the lemon in two, and 
extract the juice. Add the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, sweetened, to the custard for two pies. Never add 
fruit juices until the custard is taken off the stove. Add 
the meringue and brown. Orange tarts are made in the 
same way. 

Banana Custard. 

Slice one banana through the custard for one pie; add 
a drop of lemon juice if convenient. 

‘Caramel Custard. 

This is another discovery of my own, and I think a very 
toothsome one. The proportions for the custard are the 
same. Ina skillet brown one-fourth of a cupful of sugar, 


let it melt until like molasses; now pour into the sugar 
one pint of sweet milk. When boiling add this prepara- 
tion: One-fourth cupful of sugar, yolks of three eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch beaten together. When 
all has boiled pour into two pastry shells; cover with a 
meringue made of the whites of three eggs, one-half cupful 
of sugar, and a little vanilla. 


It will be readily seen how easy it is to have two 
kinds of custards at one meal. After the custard is 
boiled and taken from the pie, two remnants of fruit 
from a previous meal will furnish the flavoring for 
the pies, and one can bake a quantity of pastry shells 
and keep them in the cellar until wanted, adding the 
hot custard, and browning the whites in the oven, 
freshens the pastry, and it is impossible to distinguish 
it from freshly baked tarts. 

—V.S. F. 
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MY MOTHER’S OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


Close beside the kitchen window stands my mother's old arm- 
chair, 

There she often sat a-knitting with the sunlight on her hair. 

I can see again her blue eyes, and her thin cheeks and white 
brow; 

And her long and golden tresses flecked with white like win- 
ter’s snow. 

Mother, mother, how I loved you, you so patient, kind and true, 

Cheering me when clouds of sorrow swept across the noon-day 
blue. 

You have gone and taken with you all the sunshine from my 
life, 

And an orphan now I wander through the world’s tempestuous 
strife! 


Sweet the birds sing from the greenwood their melodious even 
song, 

While the shadows from the mountains, like a Stygian army, 
throng. 

Through the somber twilight ringing, I can hear again the 
prayer 

That my mother oft used pray when knitting in the old arm- 
chair. 

Like some tuneful harp’s sweet echo, comes its cadence to me: 

“ Jesus guide my darling’s footsteps wheresoever she may be!" 

Mother, you are with the angels, and the other loved one’s 
gone! 

While an orphan here I wander through the cold, cold world 
alone. 


Now the gloaming fades in darkness, evil things go sweep- 
ing by ; 

And beside the leaf-strewn pathway the tall lindens sod and 
sigh. 

From the cloudless Heaven above me beams the stars’ light 
soft and mild, 

Mother, from your height in glory, can you see your orphan 
child ? 

Who will through the Future’s long years with me joys and 
sorrows share ? 

For my love for you I'll cherish and will keep your old arm 
chair! 


—Arthur Smith. 


IF POISONED with ivy, oak or dogwood, a cure may 
be effected by rubbing the parts affected with a solution 
of saleratus water—two teaspoonfuls toa pint of water— 
and then apply cloths wet with extract of witch-hazel. 
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THE PLANTS ON MY WINDOW SILL. 


The moor is sweet in the springtime 
Where the slender lilies bloom, 

There’s crimson tints where roses climb 
And a heavenly perfume ; 

There’s few things that I love more dear, 
When the ground is piled with snow, 

Than watch the plants in my window near, 
The pale snows bloom and grow. 


The clustered bells of primrose flowers 
And the fucia purpled o'er, 

The daisies green and tiny bowers, 
The geranium rich store; 

There’s no place where I find more cheer 
When the winter snarls without, 

Than by the plants in my window near, 
Where friendly blooms peep c ut. 


Oh, who would say they love them not, 
Those flowers on the window sill, 
There’s greetings sweet by each begot, 
A room to perfume fill ; 
There’s few things that I love more dear, 
When the ground is filled with snow, 
Than watch the plants in my window near, 
The pale snows bloom and grow. 
—William Henry Nealon. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TYPICAL OLD-TIME PENNSYLVANIA 
KITCHEN. 


Where Heroic Men and Women Were Reared. 


O the present generation of Pennsyl- 

vanians, I may say, to Americans 
of the present day, in general, the 
typical kitchen of the early Ger- 
man settler of the Keystone State, 
except, perhaps, from the artist’s 
or antiquarian’s standpoint, would 
appear anything but attractive or 
inviting. To the sturdy Palati- 
nate refugee and his self-reliant housewife, however, 
that self-same kitchen represented home in a new 
land, a haven of rest from religious persecution, and 
a shrine of hope for the illimitable future ; and 1n its 
sacred precincts their happiest hours of companion- 
ship were spent and their warmest gratitude was ex- 
pressed to Heaven for blessings vouchsafed unto 
them. Indeed, that kitchen embodied untold good 
to those people, for they had suffered much on land 
and sea. 

Let us endeavor to recall what that kitchen was 
like. Most of the dwelling houses built by those 
hardy pioneers who braved the horrors of an un- 
broken wilderness and made their homes in Penn’s 
Woods more than a century and a half ago, were one- 
story structures, rudely but strongly constructed. 
They had few rooms; but were never without a 
kitchen, where in a large open fireplace the cooking 
of the family was done. The kitchen floor was gener- 
ally laid with flagstones, tile or brick, the very earliest 
no doubt being boarded; and the ceiling was un- 
plastered. When the winds were contrary, or when 


the wood consumed on the hearth was not well 
seasoned, the room was often dark with smoke, and 
its walls and ceiling soon became black with soot. 
Certainly such a kitchen, with its bare, cold floor and 
sooty joists overhead, presents not the most inviting 
picture. 

The kitchen, in those days, also served as dining 
room, sitting room, living room and general work 
room, in which the women did their knitting, spin- 
ning and sewing, as well as their cooking, baking, 
washing and butter churning; and in it also com- 
pany was received and entertained. The kitchen was 
the pride of the tidy housewife and her daughters in 
Colonial days, and you may well believe that the 
floor was frequently scrubbed, polished and sanded. 
The brick and tile fairly shone after a thorough 
scrubbing and polishing, and for anyone to expec- 
torate on the floor would have been considered a 
gross breach of good manners. The smoke-black- 
ened ceiling gave the good housewife less concern, 
although it was whitewashed at stated times. 

The usual furniture of the kitchen was severely 
simple, and there was no superfluous article. The 
table, cupboard, sink, water bench and chairs, which 
constituted a complete suite, were well but rudely 
made and were generally innocent of paint and 
varnish. Nor was there a great variety of cooking 
utensils. The teakettle, iron kettle or pot, skillet, 
tripod, and frying pans were the leading articles in 
use ; and these, together with ladles, dippers, and so 
forth, all kept scrupulously bright, were hung, when 
not in use, on nails at one side of the room. Dishes 
of pewter and of wood and horn-handled steel knives 
and forks constituted the table service. Usually a 
bake oven was connected with the kitchen. But few 
families were fortunate enough to own a clock, and 
time was reckoned by the sun. 

True, such a kitchen as I have endeavored to de- 
scribe, does not impress the people of our day very 
favorably ; on the contrary, by reason of the strong 
contrast it bears to what we are accustomed to, it 
suggests many discomforts and privations endured 
and suffered by those stout-hearted people, whose 
home life it correctly reflects. Nevertheless, we may 
be quite sure that those people desired nothing bet- 
ter and were happy in their lot. As the members of 
the household, with such visitors as they chanced 
to have, gathered of an evening around the ample 
fireplace, engaging in lively conversation on the 
topics of the day, roasting nuts in the fire, or eating 
apples and drinking cider, there were presented 
social possibilities of a high order. The lard lamp 
placed on some point of vantage and the fire on the 
hearth cast fantastic shadows on the floor and walls 
of the dimly lighted room, and the place assumed a 
most cheerful and hospitable aspect. Verily, there 
were joys in the life of the early settler that we know 
not of. 

The condition of the kitchen, in those days, was 
rightly considered a true index to the character of the 
housewife, and of her daughters and house servants ; 
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‘and no prudent swain ever thought of selecting his 
wife from a family whose kitchen bore evidence of 
‘habitual untidiness on the part of its inmates. No 
‘slattern, it was argued, could come out of a family 
whose kitchen was kept clean and tidy. This theory 
was so well known and so generally upheld that the 
‘women of the house were sometimes needlessly 
alarmed about the appearance of the domestic 
sanctuary when they had unexpected callers. 

The opportunities of the housewife of devising 
fancy dishes were limited indeed, and in point of fact 
she made no effort at display in her meals. She 
knew how to prepare good, wholesome food, and that 
was what the men of her household required to 
enable them to make the wilderness blossom as the 
rose ; and on the fare she provided—coarse some 
might call it—grew up a race of stalwart men and 
women, fitted for mighty achievements. The men 
and women reared in such kitchens and on such fare 
were of heroic mold in body and mind and easily re- 
duced wild nature to subjection. In such kitchens 
were cradled the mighty warriors who conquered the 
wild beasts and savage foes of the wilderness, and 
who under the command of Gen. Anthony Wayne, a 
kindred spirit with them, struck telling blows for 
America’s independence. From those smoky and 
uninviting kitchens came forth indomitable spirits 
whom no hardship or difficulty in life could daunt, 
and who have left the impress of their heroism and 
and their virtue on their country’s history in many 
ways. Thus that rude kitchen fulfilled an important 
mission for the uplifting of mankind. 

—A. S. Brendle. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


503. For hiccough, a small piece of ice. 

504. Or, alump of sugar wet with vinegar. 

505. For the beginning of a felon, wrapping cot- 
ton around the finger, wet in camphor gum dissolved 
in alcohol. 

506. Fora burn, wetting cloths in one small tea- 
spoonful of soda in one pint of equal parts hot 
water and milk. 


507. For lime in the eye, a weak solution of vine- 
gar, followed by olive oil dropped in. 

508. For choking, raising the right arm high. 

509. Tostop bleeding, salt and flour, half and half. 

s1o. For an abscess, a linseed poultice. 

511. For torpid liver, eating a lemon, before 
breakfast, for a week. 

512. Or, drinking the juice of half a lemon, ina 
cup of hot water, before breakfast. 


513. For insomnia, rubbing the flesh, at night, 
briskly with a flesh brush. 


514. For scalds or burns, baking soda. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE KEYS. 


A careless child of twelve, her fingers ran 
Full gaily, nimbly o’er the shining keys. 
Her girlish voice echoed a sad old song, 
Yet felt no pathos in the melodies. 


The years have gone. Upon the yellow keys 
A woman’s hands rest lightly, lovingly. 
Softly she sings—the song of years agone, 
And quick tears start, for she has memories. 
Sad is the strain; it speaks of sorrow! loss! 
Yet sweet withal. Did not one bear the cross? 
So she plays on, while recollection brings 
Back scenes long changed, when she with untried wings, 
And glowing hope, entered upon the strife 
And bore a part in this that men call life, 
Saw loved ones die, and learned to check her tears, 
Helped tempted ones who groped in pain and fears. 
Forgetting self, she ever tireless went, 
A humble messenger, on mercy’s errands bent. 
So, in the strains by patient fingers stirred, 
Life, Love and Death! Eternal notes are heard, 
For youth must live and love ere it receives 
The power to make the spirit of the keys. 
—Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh. 
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HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destruc- 
tive Pests. 


\[ERICA seems to have been the 
native land of the grain beetles, 
contrary to the rule with regard 
to most indoor insect pests. 
There are two of these clavicorn 
beetles, known, respectively, as 
the saw-toothec grain beetle and 
the cadelle, of omnivorous habits 
and universal distribution, that 
commonly occur in dwellings as 
well as in granaries, mills, and 
warehouses. The former is so 
small as to readily escape notice 
except when it is presen: in num- 

bers; the latter, though seldom occurring in abun- 
dance, is conspicuous, both as larva and beetle, on 
account of its size. The two species resemble each 
other in being partially carnivorous and predaceous, 
following in the wake of other insects like the Indian- 
meal moth, the cadelle particularly making atone- 
ment for its ravages in the pantry supplies by devour- 
ing such small insects as cross its path that it is able 
to overcome. 
THE SAW-TOOTHED GRAIN BEETLE. 


This is perhaps the most common insect that habit- 
ually abides in groceries, and, excepting the so-called 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of “ The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States’—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 
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Croton bug, the one most often found in the pantry. 
Wherever anything edible is stored this insect will be 
found. It is chiefly vegetarian, but is almost omniv- 
orous, and is especially fond of cereals and bread- 
stuffs, preserved fruits, nuts, and seeds of various 
kinds. Among other commodities of the household 
that are subject to its depredations may be mentioned 
yeast cakes, mace, snuff, and red pepper. 

The mature beetles will feed upon sugar and have 
been reported in starch, tobacco, and dried meats, 
but it is doubtful if the insect will breed in such sub- 
stances. The beetles or their larvae have the bad 
habit of perforating the paper bags in which flour and 
other comestibles are kept. When present in boxes 
of fruit—and they are very sure to be there if the 
covers are left off throughout the summer—there may 
be no visible evidence of their presence until the 
bottom is reached, but here they will be found in 
great numbers, and when disturbed scamper off in 
the greatest haste. This insect is almost invariably 
present wherever the Indian-meal moth is found, and 
the list of the food products that have been men- 
tioned as subject to this moth’s attack will answer 
about equally well for the beetle. 

As an instance of unusual trouble caused by this 
insect may be mentioned the case cited by Taschen- 
berg of the beetles having invaded sleeping apart- 
ments adjoining a brewery where stores were kept 
and annoying the sleepers at night by nipping them 
n their beds. 

This beetle is a member of the family Cucujide. It 
is only about one-tenth of an inch long, slender, much 
flattened, and of a chocolate-brown color. The an- 
tennz are clavate, or club-shaped, and the thorax has 
two shallow, longitudinal grooves on the upper sur- 
face and bears six minute teeth like those of a saw on 
each side. The larva is somewhat depressed, and 
nearly white in color, with darker markings. It has 
six legs and an abdominal proleg, and is exceedingly 
active, running about, nibbling here and there. 

When -fully matured the larva fastens itself by 
means of some adhesive matter, evidently excremen- 
titious, to any convenient surface, and thus attached 
transforms to pupa and afterward to imago. When 
the insect is living in such granular substances as 
oatmeal and cracked wheat a delicate case is con- 
structed of fragments of these materials, but when in 
flour and meal often no covering is made. From 
data acquired by experiment it is estimated that there 
may be six or seven generations of this insect an- 
nually in the latitude of the District of Columbia. 
During the summer months the life cycle requires but 
twenty-four days; in spring, from six to ten weeks. 
At Washington, it has been learned, the species win- 
ters over in the adult state, even in a well-warmed 
indoor temperature. 


THE CADELLE. 
The term “ cadelle” was first proposed years ago 


in France for the larva of this insect. The Latin 
hame was given to it in 1758, when it was described 


as a species of Zenebrio and classified with the meal 
worms, the adult of which it very slightly resembles 
in its somber color and depressed, elongate form. It 
belongs, however, to a distinct family, the 7rogositide, 
and is considerably smaller than the meal-worm 
beetles, measuring about a third of an inch. It is 
very dark, shining brown in color, much flattened, 
and of somewhat oblong form. 

In general appearance the larva is fleshy and slen- 
der, measuring when full grown nearly three-fourths 
of aninch. It is whitish in color, with head and tip 
of the anal segment dark brown, the latter termi- 
nating in two dark corneous hooks. The three tho- 
racic segments are also marked with dark brown. 
The pupa is white. 

There has been a wide difference of opinion as to 
the nature of the food of this insect, some writers 
even claiming that it was carnivorous. Experiment 
has satisfactorily shown, however, that it is both her- 
bivorous and predaceous. It is most often found in 
cereals and in nuts, but occasionally in other 
materials. 

If personal experience and divisional records be 
any criterion, this species excels all other grain feed- 
ers in its proclivity for obtruding its presence in un- 
expected places. It is a most unwelcome guest at 
all times, its large size, both in the larval and adult 
stages, rendering its appearance conspicuous, not to 
say alarming or disgusting, to most persons. In In- 
sect Life—a government publication—its presence 
has been noted in milk; the evidence being that the 
milk had been adulterated with some farinaceous 
material in which the beetle had lived as _ larva. 
Again it is mentioned as having tunncled through a 
flask of white hellebore, which was found by experi- 
ment to be of sufficient strength to kill currant 
worms. 

It has also been discovered in refined sugar, and 
the author of the article was shown a larva found in 
powdered sugar, with the information that the sugar 
had been returned promptly to the grocer of whom 
it had just been purchased. In granulated sugar the 
occurrence of this and probably of other insects is 
generally the result of accident, as it has never been 
proven that insects breed in sugar in this condition. 
In the case of pulverized sugar, however, the pres- 
ence of insects would at least create a suspicion of 
adulteration with flour. 

Fortunately these insects turn out only one 
batch of descendants each year; hence with care 
they may readily be kept from overrunning the 


household. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LOVE AND MERCY. 


Himself, Love offers as a sacrifice 
For sinful hearts, of all high aims bereft ; 
While Mercy points to virtue and the skies, 
And stays the sword of the avenger,—Death. 


—Arthur E. Smith. 
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PUSSY WILLOWS. 


Pussy willows, pussy willows, tell me true, 

Do the Brownies fashion little gowns for you? 
Else why is it with the blue birds every year 
All in gray like Quaker ladies you appear? 


Pussy willows, pussy willows, of the spring, 
Do you know the happy song the robins sing? 
Do they tell you of their nests among the trees, 
Rocking, rocking like a cradle in the breeze ? 


Pussy willows, pussy willows, by the brook, 

Turn your pretty downy heads this way and look. 
Can you tell me if the golden butterflies 

Are but woodland fairies, sporting in disguise ? 


Pussy willows, pussy willows, ’neath the hill, 
Where the breath of apple blossoms lingers still, 
Does the perfume, as it’s blown across the field, 
Tell you of the love the winged petals yield? 


Pussy willows, pussy willows of the May— 

If perchance we find you ling’ring by the way— 

Tell me who has changed the velvet buds we've seen, 
Into swaying tassels, golden brown and green? 


Ah, you downy pussy willows that I love, 
With your little gowns all colored like the dove 
Naught of nature’s secrets will you ever tell, 
So reluctantly I’ll bid you all farewell. 
—Josephine Canning. 
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SYSTEM AND COMMON SENSE IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 
Good Housekeeping and Good Homemaking. 
ES,” said a friend to me 
the other day, “ unless 
a woman is willing to 
be a slave to her house- 
work, she must have 
system; she must have 
a set time for work and 
a set time for play, (the 
latter being as essential 
to her health as the 
former is to her house- 
keeping), and she must 
adhere to these rules 
as closely as common 
sense and the ordinary everyday life will permit. 
Unusual incidents and accidents will occur, of course, 
in the best regulated families to disturb the routine 
of work or pleasure, but they are not so very frequent 
and consequently can be overlooked with more or 
less equanimity.” 

You are doubtless thinking that my friend has, per- 

haps, but little todo. You are mistaken, however. 
There are four in the family—all grown-up, and as 
the mother is a semi-invalid and can do little or 
nothing, my friend, who happens to be the young 
lady of the house, must also act as maid of all work, 
chief cook, bottle washer, and everything else com- 
bined. Still her household duties are attended to 
with the greatest possible care, her cooking is quite 
irreproachable, her garden is well kept, and many a 
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posy as well as vegetable graces her daintily covered 
and well supplied table. 

This energetic young woman also attends to all the 
home dressmaking and millinery, writes for various 
periodicals occasionally, is well up on all the latest 
books and topics, entertains to some little degree, 
and never seems hurried. And why? Simply be- 
cause she uses common sense and svstem in connec- 
tion with the necessary muscle and “elbow grease,” 
and also knows how to save all her surplus energy. 
Theory has long since been placed by her in a glass- 
covered cabinet as something beautiful to look upon 
but too fragile for daily use, and practical knowledge 
is used in its place with far greater success. 

True, there are four in the family and no children, 
but children, if taught properly, will not be the 
hindrances they prove to be in so many families 
where they are allowed to “grow up” with as little 
discipline and training as possible. 

Children naturally like to help, but when pushed 
here and there with a fretful, ‘‘Oh, don’t bother me: 
I’m too busy ; I can do it in less time myself than it 
will take to teach you;” they soon lose all helpful 
desires and gradually become indifferent. I am not 
speaking against them—Heaven forbid—for they ar: 
to be pitied as much as the mother who unmeaning]; 
fails to do her duty by herself or children either. 
when she refuses to allow them to help her and i: 
this way to learn to be really competent. Teac' 
your children to assist you; but don't, I pray you. 
don’t forget to show some little appreciation of thei: 
services. A kindly word or smile is surely no trouble 
and means much toa child who has really put forth 
her best efforts, ineffectual though they may have 
been. 

Some mothers believe in strictly *‘ apple-pie”’ order 
for their children; such children | always pity. 
Teach your children to be neat and clean, but do not 
expect them to be a/ways in a state of “immaculate 
ness” from early morn to dewy eve. Keep the 
“apple-pie order” for afternoons and special oc 
casions ; at other times, allow them to romp and play 
and enjoy life, even if they do come in looking a 
trifle uncivilized and not altogether up to the mark 
They will have had a good time. The happier and 
brighter the childhood, the better for the individua 
in later life. A morose childhood almost invariably 
means a future life of pessimism and distrust of 
human nature in general. Let the children be happy. 
even if a little dirt must be used in the make-up. 

Keep your house tidy and clean, but refrain from 
house-cleaning all the time. Don’t spend half a day 
hunting for dirt which you know perfectly well is 
not there. Save your energy for something actually) 
necessary. 

Again I advocate visiting and receiving visitors— 
in a moderate degree, of course. Nothing so nar- 
rows the mind and habits of a person, as being 
cooped up at home with never a break in the mo- 
notony of work, work, work. Some may take excep- 
tion to the phrase, “cooped up at home.” Home 
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should be the dearest spot on earth ; this is conceded 
by every one. But there can certainly be monotony 
in a home where there is a seemingly endless routine 
of work and no variation. A continual round of 
pleasure even will grow monotonous after a time; 
how much sooner will endless, changeless work? 
Seeing people and talking to people broadens the 
mind and prevents one from narrowing down to 
thoughts of self alone. 

All these things can be attended to properly by the 
average housewife with good health, if she will use 
common sense and system. A place for everything 
and everything in its place; a time for everything 
and everything on time, with only an occasional 
necessary exception. 

The housewife who will exercise system in her 
housework and 4éud/y discipline with her children, 
and at the same time combine with these a goodly 
sprinkling of common sense, will find that her spare 
time is not at so high a premium as formerly and that 
she may rightfully take some little time for her own 
improvement, pleasure or rest. 

Perhaps some of you are thinking that I have over- 
stepped the boundary lines of my title, “ System and 
Common Sense in Housekeeping,” but in the ¢rue 
acceptance of the phrase, “Good Housekeeping” 
should also mean “Good Home-keeping.” 

—Emma Louise Hauck. 
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THE TABLE SET FOR TWO. 


The sunshine falls on the windowsill, 
And the day looks in at the open door, 
The kettle sings, and the dear, old wife 
Goes back and forth o’er the kitchen floor 
With plate and platter, and fork and spoon, 
As every day she is wont to do, 
And she lays them with a quiet grace, 
On the homely table set for two. 


O the bread is like the sea’s white spray, 
And the cloth is clean as mountain snows ; 
From the pantry shelf to the kitchen stove, 
The dear, old wife on her errands goes. 
The morning giories over the porch, 
All in a riotous tangle run, 
The cat lies curled asleep on a chair, 
The old dog blinks at the noonday sun. 


But the dear, old wife is sad to-day, 

And the morning hours have seemed so long, 
For her thoughts are of the long ago, 

When the old house rang with mirth and song; 
When the red-cheeked boys and merry girls 

Came trooping in through the open door; 
Some wander now ’neath an alien sky, 

And some will come back no more—no more. 


There are empty chairs against the wall, 
And the wide, old rooms are strangely still, 
The day is sad, though the sunshine falls 
Like sifted gold on the windowsill. 
And the dear, old wife in her quiet way, 
Does the homely tasks she is wont to do, 
But the tears fall fast as she sadly thinks 
Of the lonesome table set for two. 
—Jeanette LaFlamboy. 
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A NEST OF EGGS. 
Serviceable and Salutary During the Lenten Season 


VER blessed is the house- 

4 keeper whose nest is on 

her own haymow, and is 

filled with eggs daily by 

the clucking, cackling 

biddies of her own rais- 

ing; for then she may 

choose from Plymouth 

Rocks, Brahmas and 

Leghorns, the very 

freshest and largest of 

them all. But for us 

who buy our eggs from 

our neighbors’ nests, we 

should be able to judge 

- of our wares. The state 

of an egg may be determined by the disposition it 

it has to go to the bottom of a dish of water. If it 

dives and goes straight down, and stays there, you 

may be very sure it is fresh. If it hesitates and 

seems undecided where to go, but at last settles 

slowly, it still way be usable. But if it floats like a 

cork, bury it without further examination. Another 

way, when the water is not at hand: Frame the egg 

in the hollow of the hand and look at the sun through 

it; if you can trace the outline of yolk and the white 

looks clear, you may feel confident of youregg. The 

above rules may be applied in buying eggs; when 

cooking them never give the egg the benefit of the 
doubt, but break each one separately. 

There are numerous recipes for preserving eggs in 
the shell. The following are among the best : 
Greased Eggs. 

Be sure your eggs are perfectly fresh and grease well 
with linseed oil. Pack on end in bran, sawdust or oats 
(being sure it is perfectly dry), in a tight barrel or box, 
and keep ina cool, not cold place. Turn the box over 
every week, to prevent the egg from adhering to the shell. 
The mother hen understands the necessity of this last 
rule, and is constantly picking and turning her eggs while 
setting. Eggs packed in this way will keep three months. 
Liming Eggs, No. 1. 

Two quarts of lime, one quart of salt, three ounces of 
cream of tartar, eight gallons of boiling water: stir and 
let cool. Use a small, clean keg or firkin, not one in 
which butter has been, put in only fresh eggs, cover and 
keep cool 
Liming Eggs, No. 2. 

Slake one pound of lime slowly in one gallon of boiling 
water. Add a tablespoonful of salt for each gallon. Keep 
the eggs covered with the solution, which will have to be 
added from time to time. They will keep fresh for six 
months toa year. The best time to pack eggs is in Sep- 
tember or the first of October. 

Eggs for boiling may be packed as follows: Put 
them in a deep pan and pour scalding water over 
them, let them stand thirty seconds, and turn it off. 
Repeat the process the third time, wipe dry and pack 
in bran or salt when they cool. This hardens the 
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white into an air-tight case for the yolk. These can- 
not be used for anything prepared with whipped eggs. 
Bolling Eggs, No. 1. 

Put into a saucepan of boiling water, do not crack them, 
and let them boil steadily three minutes if you want them 
soft, ten if hard, twenty is better. 

Bolling Eggs, No. 2. 

Put them into cold water and let it come to a boil. 
The inside white and yolk will be of the consistency of 
custard. This is a delicate way of cooking, and much 
preferable for invalids and gourmands. 

Boiling Eggs, No. 3. 

Put them in a breakfast table egg-boiler, cover them 
with boiling water and let them stand three minutes. 
Pour this off and refill, leaving them five minutes longer. 
Serve in egg dish. 

Hard boiled eggs, and delicious dishes made from 
them, are 
A Fricassee. 

Cut the eggs in half and take out the yolks. Chop fine 
with a little ground tongue or ham, or cold fowl, some 
minced parsley, melted butter, and a very little mustard. 
Work well together, and fill the whites with it, setting them 
close together in a deep dish, the open ends up. Heat to 
boiling some real gravy or chicken broth, add a half tea- 
spooniul of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and three table- 
spoonfuls of cream toa cupful of broth. Boil up; pour 
smoking hot over the eggs, let them stand five minutes, 
covered, and send to the table. 

Egg Salad. 

Cut six hard boiled eggs in halves. Rub the yolks toa 
smooth paste with a little melted butter, some cayenne 
pepper, a bit of mustard and vinegar. Fill the hollow 
whites with this and serve upon a bed of chopped cresses 
with salad dressing. Lettuce or white cabbage may be 
used instead of cresses. 

Breaded Eggs. 

Cut in round thick slices. Pepper and salt; dip each in 
beaten raw egg, then in fine bread crumbs or powdered 
cracker, and fry in butter hissing hot. Serve on a hot dish 
for breakfast with sauce, like that for fricasseed eggs, 
poured over them. 

A Chinese Bird’s Nest. 

Make a white sauce as follows: Stew half a pound of 
lean veal cut into strips, with a strip of parsley, in a quart 
of water until the meat is in rags and the liquor reduced 
one-half. Strain and return tosaucepan with half acupful 
of milk. When it boils thicken with a little boiled rice or 
wheat flour, season with white pepper and salt and the 
juice of halfa lemon. Have ready ten eggs. Take out the 
yolks carefully, and cut the whites into shreds. Pile the 
yolks in the center of a round, shallow dish, arrange the 
shreds of white about them in the shape of a bird’s nest, 
and pour the sauce carefully over the eggs. It should not 
rise higher than half way to the top of the nest. Garnish 
with parsley. Boiled corned beef may be used instead 
of veal. 

An Egg Basket. 

To use up scraps after a dinner of roast chicken, duck, 
or turkey, cut six eggs in half and extract the yolks, rub 
these to a paste with some melted butter, pepper and salt, 
pound the minced meat of the cold fowl and mix with the 
egg paste, moistening with melted butter as you proceed, 
or with a little gravy if you have it to spare. Fill the 


whites with paste, arrange close together upon end in a 
flat dish, and pour over them the gravy left from yester- 
day’s roast, heated, and mellowed by a few spoonfuls of 
cream. 

Egg Balls for Soup. 

Rub the yolks of four eggs to a paste with a very little 
melted butter, pepper and salt. To these add two raw 
ones beaten light and enough flour to hold the paste to- 
gether. Make into balls with floured hands and set in a 
cool place; just before your soup comes off, put in care- 
fully and boil one minute. 

Pressed Eggs. 

Put a layer of corned beef or chicken into the pressing 
dish. Lay in, at equal distances apart, three hard boiled 
eggs shelled; arrange the remaining meat carefully 
around and over them and press over night. Slice length- 
wise to show the three eggs. This is very nice to eat and 
to look at. The eggs may be stuffed as in the receipt 
given below. 

Stuffed Eggs. 

Carefully shell the eggs, cut off the end and take out 
the yolks without breaking the whites, mash them, season 
with butter, pepper and a little vinegar. Place back in 
the egg, fitin the piece nicely. For picnics they may be 
put in the shell. Fora lunch serve a sprig of green in the 
opening. 

NOTES TO BE REMEMBERED. 

A hard boiled egg is more delicate in flavor and 
much more digestible if cooked twenty minutes or 
half an hour. They should be put immediately in 
cold water. It prevents the egg from turning dark, 
and they shell easier in consequence. 

To make an egg to stand “a la Columbus,” cut a 
slice from the end. 

Brown the butter in which your eggs are to be 
cooked. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 
Poached Eggs a la Creme. 

Nearly fill a frying pan with boiling water, add a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar with a little salt. Slip your egg from 
the saucer and boil three and a half minutes, drain and lay 
on buttered toast ina hot dish. Heat one and one-half 
cupfuls of cream or milk to boiling, thicken with corn 
starch, add a spoonful of butter, some pepper and salt. 
Boil up once and pour over the egg. A large platter of 
this may be made, taking a quantity of milk. 


Eggs on Toast. 

Put a good lump of butter into the frying pan, when 
hot, stir in four or five well-beaten eggs with pepper, salt 
and a little parsley. Stir and toss for three minutes. 
Have ready some slices of buttered toast, cut round with 
a cake cutter before toasting. Spread these thickly with 
minced tongue, chicken or ham. Heap the stirred eggs 
upon these, and set in a hot dish garnished with parsley. 


Ham and Eggs. 

Fry the eggs in nice salted lard; drain off the grease and 
lay in a hot dish with neat slices of fried ham around the 
edges. Trim off the rough edges of the eggs. The eggs 
may be fried in the fat of the ham, if one does not mind 
the deep brown, it gives them a delicious flavor. 


An Egg Dish. 


Butter a fine plate, sprinkle with bread crumbs; then 
break enough eggs for your family, drop them on the 
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plate and cover with bread crumbs, sprinkle pepper and 
salt and put over it little lumps of butter. Bake five 
minutes in a quick oven. 

Baked Eggs. 

Put generous pieces of butter into individual patty pans; 
when the butter is browned, drop into each an egg. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. Put into a hot oven and 
bake until the whites are well set. Serve immediately in 
the same dishes, with buttered toast or sandwiches. 

Egg Stew. 

Three or four good-sized potatoes and two onions are 
sliced, and enough water is added to cook them. Pour in 
one quart of milk, let it come to a boil, using butter as for 
an oyster stew. Break four eggs, not beat them, and pour 
into the stew. Season to taste. 


THE USES OF RAW EGGS. 


A raw egg beaten and cooked in the coffee im- 
proves the flavor. 

if the supply of cream is limited, the white of an 
egg, beaten to a froth and mixed with the whipped 
cream, is very nice served in coffee. 

An egg in almost every pudding sauce is an im- 
provement. 

Fresh fish, tripe, veal cutlets, croquettes, parsnips 
and hasty pudding, before frying, should be dipped 
into a batter made by stirring flour into well-beaten 
eggs. It gives them a most delicate brown. 

Clams, oysters and lobsters may be dipped into 
egg and rolled in fine cracker or bread crumbs. 

Bread dipped in egg and fried is delicious. 

Fish Balls. 

Mash the potatoes. Chop the boiled salt fish very fine. 
Put in a few spoonfuls of thick cream, a little butter and 
salt. Beat an egg and mix all thoroughly together. Make 
in small balls, with floured hands, and roll lightly in flour. 
Drop into a kettle of piping hot lard, and if made just 
right you will have a dish of delicious brown balls. Both 
potatoes and fish should be newly cooked. 

When you take rice from the stove, stir in a well- 
beaten egg. 

Spread lightly over pies and turnovers, with a piece 
of soft, white cloth, the yellow froth of a well-beaten 
egg. 

Egg Sauce for Puddings. (Delicious). 

Put two cupfuls of boiling water into a saucepan, thicken 
with flour, just wetting the flour in cold water, and freeing 
from lumps. Add a tablespoonful of vinegar, butter half 
the size of an egg, and sugar to taste; season with vanilla. 
Boil fifteen minutes, take from the fire, and add a well- 
beaten egg. This sauce is particularly nice with steamed 
apple and cherry pudding, or boiled Indian pudding. 

PUDDINGS, PIES AND CAKE. 
Rice Pudding with Eggs. 

One quart of milk, four eggs, one-half cupful of rice, 
three-fourths cupfuls of sugar, one tablespconful of butter 
and a handful of seeded raisins. Soak the rice in a pint 
of milk one hour, set the saucepan containing it where it 
will slowly heat to a boil. Boil five minutes, remove, and 
let cool. Beat the yolks and add the sugar and butter, the 
rice and the milk in which it was cooked,.with a pint of 
unboiled milk, the beaten whites and raisins. Grate 
nutmeg on the top and bake three-quarters of an hour. 
Eat cold. 


Cottage Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, two 
eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, three cupfuls of flour or 
enough to make a stiff batter, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, sifted with flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Rub the butter and sugar together, beat 
in the yolks, then the milk and soda, the salt, and the 
beaten whites alternately with the flour. Bake in a but- 
tered mold, turn out in a dish, cutin slices and eat with 
liquid sauce. Very nice. 


Light Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one- 
quarter cupful of milk, three eggs, two cupfuls of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. Flavor with vanilla. Cream the sugar and butter. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, the milk, soda and flour, and 
beat, then add the cream tartar, and beat again. Bake in 
flat pans, and put together with a frosting made of stiffly- 
beaten eggs with a very little powdered sugar mixed; deli- 
cately flavor with vanilla. Very nice served at lunch with 
the following frozen lemonade: 


Frozen Lemonade. 

Make a quart of lemonade quite sweet, strain, add two 
well-beaten eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately. 
Freeze as ice cream, and serve in glasses with whipped 


cream. 
OMELETTES. 


I sometimes think omelette making is a knack, for 
so few good ones are made. But it may be for lack 
of recipes, for even in the best of recipe books there 
is seldom anything except the plain omelette. The 
two following recipes for plain omelettes are excel- 
lent indeed. 


Omelette, No. 1. 

Beat six eggs very light, the whites to a stiff froth, the 
yolks to a smooth batter. Add to the yolks a small cupful 
of milk, pepper and salt, lastly stir in the whites. In a hot 
frying pan brown a good lump of butter. When it hisses, 
pour in your mixture gently and set over a clear fire. As 
the eggs set, slip a broad bladed knife under the omelette 
to guard against burning at the bottom. When nearly 
done the frying pan may be put for an instant in a hot 
oven. When done, dexterously upset the omelette into a 
hot platter, bringing the browned side uppermost. Serve 
immediately. 


Omelette, No. 2. 

Six eggs, one small cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
flour, salt. Beat whites separately, stir the flour into the 
milk, add the whites last. Set for an instant in the oven. 
This omelette will not fall. To the above recipes may be 
added grated cheeze, chopped ham, tongue or chicken. 
These may be added before or after cooking. If before, 
it should be stirred in, if after sprinkle over the omelette 
while in the saucepan, and fold together 

An “Omelette aux Fines Herbes,” as the French would 
say, may be made by mixing two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, green thyme, sweet marjoram, adding 
pepper and salt, and stirring in the omelette. 


Jelly Omelette. 

A very nice omelette may be made from recipe No. 2,in 
the following manner: Turn the mixture intoa very large 
flat saucepan. When it is well cooked, take from the fire, 
and spread cider jelly over the top; roll as for jelly roll. 
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Serve in thick slices. This is delicious, and as the giver 
of the recipe said, “such a surprise to the eater.” 


But the omelette par excellence, warranted always 
to be a success, is the “ Waif,’’ so called for want of 
a better name. I have never seen this recipe in 
print. 

Waif Omelette. 

Six eggs, four tablespoonfuls of milk and salt to taste. 
Beat the yolks and one white thoroughly. Beat to a very 
stiff froth the five remaining whites. Add to the yolks 
the milk and salt, have ready a saucepan with a generous 
piece of butter well browned, pour in the yolks and turn 
the whites in the center, leaving in a big, fluffy pile. 
Watch that it does not burn. Do not allow the yellows to 
cook too much, as it is better to have the inside a little 
soft; many omelettes are spoiled by too much cooking. 
When sufficiently set, turn the four sides of the yellows 
over the whites. Tip bottom side up into a hot platter 
and serve immediately. 

To make these omelettes individually, turn the beaten 
whites into a plate and form in a long, round lump. The 
above quantity will make four. Turn into the saucepan 
one-fourth of the yellows, and cut off a thick slice for the 
center wrap, as in a blanket. To give a most delicious 
flavor to this omelette, just before serving at the table a 
small quantity of rum may be poured over it and set on 
fire. Cheese or ham may also be added to the yellows. 


DISHES FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Carry to the sick well-cooked food daintily served, 
and let the quantity be small, very small. 
Egg on Toast. 

A slice of nice raised bread delicately and evenly 
toasted; butter, pour on a little hot water, just what the 
bread will absorb, no more, and have ready a dropped 
egg, done toaturn. Cover closely, and let it steam for 
an instant before serving. 

Cracker Toast. 

I have often tempted a very delicate appetite with the 
following: Halve two or three oyster crackers, butter, 
and place in the oven to brown; pile upon an individual 
butter plate. Upon another plate strip in bits a piece of 
salt fish, add pepper, vinegar, and garnish with a slice of 
hard boiled egg. 

Another appetizing dish is a very tiny “ waif” 
omelette, served with a bit of cider jelly. 

Egg and Milk Punch. 

Very nourishing and recommended by physicians. One 
tumblerful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of the best brandy 
and one egg. Beat the egg with the sugar, pour into the 
milk. Add the brandy last. 


FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The white of an egg has a tendency to coagulate, 
and is liable to disagree with the stomach of an in- 
valid, when the yolk may be perfectly harmless. 

Raw eggs are more wholesome than boiled or 
poached. Fresh eggs are more digestible than those 
which have been longer kept. 

In medicine the shell is used as an antacid, and is 
better than chalk or lime. 

The white is used to clarify liquor, and is an anti- 
dote for most poisons. 


The yolk is sometimes given in jaundice, and 
forms an excellent diet in dyspepsia. 
EGGS AS A DIET. 


Eggs are about two-thirds water; the balance is 
pure albumen and fat, in nearly equal proportions. 
The fat is the yolk, and gives it the yellow color. 
They contain none of the sugar principles and there- 
fore should be eaten with those foods which abound 
in them, as bread and vegetables. 

The average weight of a dozen eggs is about 
twenty-two and one-half ounces. One-eighth of this 
entire weight may be regarded as nitrogenous and 
nutritious matter, a greater proportion than that of 
meat or of the oyster. 

From six eggs three people may make a very good 
breakfast, and at forty cents per dozen they are 
quite as economical as meat. It is safe to say that 
from no one article of food can so many delicious 


and healthful dishes be made. 
—P. 


WINTER HOME LIFE “OUT WEST” 


HE people of the plains are by no means 
devoid of pleasure, and the paucity of 
material for amusement is only an in 
centive to greater ingenuity in arranging 
sports and merrymaking. The settlers 

are scattered in their cabins far apart, and they do 
not begrudge an extra effort if it will bring them com 
panionship and society. It is nothing forthe families 
to go ten or even fifteen miles to a party, at which 
the children are put to bed in the garret, and the old 
folks, as well as those who are not yet attained to the 
years of maturity, have the lower floors for the dance 
or the games that are popular among the people of 
the plains. Unshaded lamps throw a red glimme: 
over the promiscuous company, and the varied toilets 
are strongly suggestive of the patterns that were 
brought West in a prairie schooner when the family 
crossed the plains many years ago. ‘The styles of 
the dresses are out of date, and the men have suits 
that would hardly be de rigeur in the clubs of New 
York, but the hearts beat lightly—and what more 
could be desired? Along in the morning the babies 
are sorted out and the guests depart in their wagons 
or on horseback. The story of how on one of these 
occasions some wags in the party changed the cloth- 
ing on the children so that each mother took home 
the little one of another is familiar on the plains. It 
nearly resulted in a homicide, for it made the blood 
of the men boil to have to ride twenty miles, as some 
of them were compelled to do, in order to straighten 
things out again.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“A TRIOLET” IN TWO LINES. 


Do you ever stop to think 
When you start to take a drink ? 
When you start to take a drink 
Do you ever stop to think ? 
—Condensed for Goop HouSEK#EPING, from the Cincinnati 
Tribune. 
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TALES OF A SHOPPER. 
“Average Experiences of Average Women, Making Aver- 
ago Purchases at Average Stores.” 

| T a hospitable New Hamp- 
shire farmhouse last summer 
the boarders fell to compar- 
ing notes of their shopping 
experiences Partly because 
it seems only fair to say a 
good word, now and then, for the much-abused dry- 
goods clerks, partly for the sake of those inexperi- 
enced shoppers who really do not know how easily 
their mistakes might be made right, a few of the in- 
cidents have been set down. 

When the first of a pair of heavy, jersey under- 

vests was washed, one of its sleeves came out a pure, 
cottony white, odd enough by contrast with the deep 
cream tint of the rest of the garment. The other 
est which was then in use, was carefully scrutinized, 
ut no variations of color could be detected any- 
where. But it came in from the wash with both 
sleeves white. The pair was taken back to the 
store, and since there happened to be no more of the 
same size and weight in stock, was exchanged fora 
number of small articles amounting to the same 
value. 

A gauze fichu—“ price $3 50, marked down from 
s8"—was purchased, after much painstaking on the 
clerk’s part and considerable hesitation on the lady’s. 
it did not fit quite as it should when tried on at the 
store, but it was thought that, over a different gown, 
the defect would disappear. It did not, however, 
and within a few days the lady returned it, and re- 
ceived a “credit check, good for one month.” Later 
sie bought seventy-five cents’ worth of goods, in an 
entirely different department of the store, pre- 
sented her credit check, and to her surprise 
received in change not a second check for $2.75, but 
the cash. 

\ lady bought the material for a woolen dress at a 
store that had been newly opened. The skirt was 
cut and the seams stitched. On pressing them, the 
color of the goods changed under the heat of the 
iron, and did not change back again after cooling. 
The skirt, with the rest of the material, was taken 
back to the clerk from whom it had been bought, but 
he professed himself unable to do anything about it. 
Turning away in considerable irritation, the cus- 
tomer remarked that another time she should ‘take 
care to deal with a store of established reputation 
The clerk overheard the remark, called her back and 
refunded to her the entire cost of the goods. 

A lady bought an outing suit, had alterations made 
in the skirt, wore the suit several times, and then 
became aware that the sleeves “ puiled ” uncomfort- 
ably. She carried it back, saying candidly that it 
had been worn, and expecting at the most only that 
they would attempt some alteration. But to her 
amazement they exchanged the jacket, finding for 
her, in a better fit, one exactly matching the skirt. 


A cloth outing suit, bought for school wear, was 
said to have been sponged, but at the first exposure 
to rain, conspicuous spots appeared. It was taken 
back and re-sponged, the clerk promising, in reply 
to particular inquiry, that the process should not 
shrink it. The skirt returned with its front breadth 
at least two inches shorter than the others. It was 
laid aside, to be pieced down in some way when 
schoc! should close. When the leisure came, the 
task seemed hopeless, the color being almost impos- 
sible to match, either in cloth or trimmings. The 
suit had then been in the house two months, and in 
the interval the jacket had been worn occasionally. 
But it was reboxed and taken back—though with 
little hope—the circumstances were explained, and a 
new suit, of exactly the same value as the first, was 
given in exchange for it. 

The clerk who sold a delicately-tinted crepon fora 
dinner gown, guaranteed that it could be dyed, if 
necessary. A cup of coffee was emptied over it, the 
first time it was worn. It was sent to the dyehouse, 
whence it returned minus the crepe effect. Upon 
complaint at the place where it was bought, the 
establishment made good, not only the cost of the 
original crepon, but the cost of linings, trimmings 
and making. 

These incidents all occurred in the same city, but 
no two of them in the same store. Not one of the 
shoppers, except perhaps the lady of the crepon 
gown, had any acquaintance—business or social—at 
the store where she received such courteous treat- 
ment. Not one of them, with the same exception 
again, was of that personal appearance which is sup- 
posed to proclaim the desirable customer. None of 
the articles bought were expensive of their kind. 
None of the stores were of especially high grade. In 
short, these were the average experiences of average 
women, making average purchases at average stores. 
Of which the obvious moral is: Never be satisfied 
with anything that is not satisfactory ! 

—Lily Rice Foxcroft. 


RESPECTABILITY. 

“ Pray, what do you mean by ‘ Respectability ?’ 

Is it wisdom or worth, sir? or rank or gentility ? 

Is it rough sound sense ? or a manner refined? 

Is it kindness of heart? or expansion of mind? 

Is it learning or talent, or honor, or fame, 

That you mean by that phrase (so expressive) to name?” 
“ No, no—these are not, sir, the things now in vogue : 

A ‘respectable man,’ sir, may be a great rogue,— 

A ‘respectable person’ may be a great fool,— 

Have lost even the little he picked up at school,— 

Be a glutton, adulterer, deep drowned in debt,— 

May forfeit his honor, his best friend forget,— 

May be a base sycophant, tyrant, or knave— 

But a livery-servant, at least, he must have: 

In vice he may vie with the vilest of sinners— 

But he must keep a cook, and give capital dinners.” 

—Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. 


IF A POT, or pan, or any utensil, used in the cook- 
ing of food is washed as soon as emptied, and while still 
hot, half the labor and a great deal of time may be saved. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seriat 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Ideal 
Food, 


THERE ARE VARIOUS phases of the food 
question, and it is quite possible that we 
have not yet been brought into contact with 
all the considerations which bear upon the subject. 
We have had the economical, the chemical, and the 
nutritive phases pretty well presented, with sug- 
gestions of other branches of the common topic. 
Now an earnest clergyman comes forward to present 
the ideal in food, and some of his arguments may not 
prove uninteresting, since they show reason for the 
faith which he maintains. Hesays: My simple fare 
is as consistent with happiness as with health. A 
table set with fruit and nuts nourishes not only the 
body but the soul. I eat not only with the appetite 
of the flesh, but my soul’s hunger for beauty is fed 
as well. When my table is set, it is a fit subject for 
an artist’s brush. A golden musk-melon, fragrant 
and sweet ; a bunch of purple or white grapes; a few 
peaches and plums; a section of watermelon, with 
its brilliant black seeds set like gems in the rich red 
tissue; a plate of ripe, red tomatoes, glowing with 
rich color—such food as this would furnish a subject 
for a painting, and afterward nourish the hand and 
brain that wielded the brush. Who could write a 
poem to a piece of pie; or an ode to a beefsteak, or 
compose an oration on the qualities of boiled ham? 
Faugh! But fruits and nuts tempt the very muses, 
and inspire the mind with fancies as delicate and 
beautiful as their own nature. Poetry may well be 
composed on such a diet. Who could fail to write 
beautifully after having dined on distilled dewdrops, 
crystallized sunbeams, perfumed air, tints of morning 
‘and evening? 

We are told that fruits and nuts will not furnish the 
body sufficient nutriment, and that meats and coarse 
vegetables must be added. I would not decide this 
question for another, but it seems to me that what is 
purest and best in me is well nourished by fruits and 
nuts. If there is a beast in my craving flesh, I pre- 
fer to let him starve. He cannot die too soon for 
the good of my higher nature. To speak more dis- 
tinctly, I believe that our diet is chiefly an indication 


of our habits of life and thought. If I can live 
purely enough, dwelling in the highest realm of my 
being, I believe that the daintiest and purest foods 
will satisfy my needs. But if I live coarsely, [ must 
eat coarsely. The beast in me eats only when he is 
active. If I can put him to sleep, he will not grow! 
for his meat. 
SILKS OR RIBBONS that are to be packed away should 
be rolled in brown paper, as the chloride of lime in white 
paper will discolor them. White satin should be folded 
in blue paper and a brown paper put outside and pinned 
loosely together at the edges. 
Setting 
the River 
on Fire, 


“HE WILL NEVER set the river on fire.” 
There is perhaps no more universal fig- 
ure of speech for describing a slothful 
person than the above; but it may be 
doubted whether those using it have generally any 
conception of the manner of its origin. This was 
recently given in St. Nicholas, in so entertaining a 
form that whether strictly correct or not it will interest 
readers to know the alleged origin of the phrase: 
In England many, many years ago, before the millers 
had machinery for sifting flour, each family was 
obliged to sift its own flour. For doing this it was 
necessary to use a sieve, called a temse, which was 
so fixed that it could be turned round and round in 
the top of the barrel. If it turned too fast the fric- 
tion would sometimes cause it to catch fire, and as it 
was only the smart, hard-working boys who could 
make it go so fast as that, people got into the way of 
pointing out a lazy boy by saying that he would never 
set the temse on fire. 

After a while these sieves went out of use, but as 
there were still plenty of stupid boys in the world, 
people kept on saying that they would never set the 
temse on fire. Now, the name of the River Thames 
is pronounced exactly like the word “temse,” and 
so, after many years, those persons who had never 
seen or heard of the old-fashioned sieve thought 
that “setting the Thames on fire” meant setting 
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the River Thames on fire. This expression be- 
came very popular and traveled far and wide, until 
the people living near other streams did not see why 
it was any harder for a slothful boy to set the Thames 
on fire than any other river, and so the name of the 
river was dropped, and everybody after that simply 
said “the river,” meaning the river of his particular 
city or town, and that is how it is that people to-day 
talk of setting the river on fire. 
+~+ + + + 

“ARE THERE NOT TIMES,” said a man, entering the 
office of a busy editor, “ when you can write better than at 
other times?” 

“Tea.” 

“Ah, 1 thought so. That men who write are affected 
by their environment I have no doubt. Now tell me, 
when can you write best?” 

‘*When I am alone,” the editor replied. 

+++ + + 


Good Sense IT IS CERTAINLY Cause for congratu- 
in lation that better sense is gradually 
Fashion. creeping into fashion, and that, among 


other “reforms” in that particular 
realm, the abnormally small waist is no longer de- 
manded as an essential to propriety and grace (physi- 
cally speaking) in a young woman. Referring to this 
matter, the always sensible Harper’s Bazar says: 
The natural waist of the woman of average height is 
about twenty-eight inches, and any less size is attained 
only through arrested development, or compression 
by means of whalebone and steel. The amount of 
room inside these twenty-eight inches is absolutely 
needed for the proper working of the machinery of the 
internaleconomy. In spite of this fact, girls very often 
bind the yielding ribs into such narrow compass that 
the waist measures twenty or twenty-two inches only ; 
and you will every now and then hear some mother 
of a family, with a very different waist now, boast, as 
if it were something to be proud of, that when she was 
nineteen years old, her waist measure was nineteen, 
too. It is, however, of no use to talk to young people 
about the injurious effect of compression on the stom- 
ach, heart, lungs, liver, and the arterial system. They 
are not anatomists, and they do not comprehend the 
matter, nor want to do so; they observe that they 
feel as well now as they did before; and without 
weighing the thought that it requires time to work 
ruin, take it for granted that they will always feel 
well, although they have been told and taught that in 
post-mortem examinations, wherever tight lacing has 
been the rule, every organ is found to be out of place 
and seriously injured. But although it does move 
them a trifle to be told that red noses and eruptive 
skins and flat chests are to be laid to the account of 
the too slender waist, yet, on the whole, neither com- 
mon sense, nor auld-wild wisdom, nor doctors, have 
the power ot conviction that fashion does ; and when 
fashion says there is no beauty in a wasp waist, but 
that the lines of mobility and health made by deep 
breathing are the really lovely lines, fragility being 
something rather to be avoided than cultivated, why, 


then fragility begins to decline, and the lines of the 
Venus de Milo, of the Diana, of the Pallas, begin 
to come in. 

The habit of tight lacing has already done almost 
irretrievable injury. If it were continued, there is 
no knowing what shape it might eventually have 
evolved. Even sculptors declare that a model with 
a natural waist, sloping outward rather than inward, 
is something not to be found, even the most charm- 
ing figures otherwise having the hour-glass tendency, 
which, in however slight a form, is sufficient to spoil 
them for posing for anything demanding the freedom, 
the beauty, and the grace of the antique. The Greek 
woman supported and stayed herself with bands of 
linen, but there was no compression in the swathe, 
and her natural waist made her of a perfect beauty ; 
and to-day the natural waist of the Circassian does 
not interfere with the reputation of her loveliness. 
Why any one should ever have imagined that a waist 
which looked as if it were going to break in two was 
more attractive than a waist which looked capable of 
supporting the head and arms and shoulders, is a 
mystery,—so great a mystery that the effort to solve 
it is to be given up in satisfaction over the report 
that the foreign creators of the mode have recently 
asked themselves the question if the shape that the 
Creator chose to give to the human body was one 
they could improve. 

SHE WALKED INTO the office of the judge of probate 
and asked: “ Are you the judge of reprobates ?”’ 

“T am the judge of probate,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” quoth the old lady. ‘‘ You 
see, my husband died detested and left me several little 
infidels, and I want to be appointed their executioner!” 


+ + 


Before IN THE DAMP and occasionally chilly 
the days of late winter and early spring, 
Open Grate. there is nothing more cheerful or 
healthful in its way than the open 

wood fire; as there is never a source of warmth so at- 
tractive and charming. Commenting upon this form 
of house-warming, an exchange remarks: “‘ The man 
that is not too poor to have the right kind of wood 
fire and not too busy to enjoy it should now and then 
drop all else and give himself up to this indulgence. 
Nobody ever saw two wood fires alike, and nobody 
ever saw a successful one that was not beautiful. It 
is a proper and commendable late Saturday night in- 
dulgence to turn down the lights and see the logs 
smolder and slowly fall into embers. This operation 
may well last an hour, and when the silent observer 
is brim full of revery, the time has come to cover 
the fire and go to bed. Covering the fire is an al- 
most forgotten art in these parts, because too many 
uneasily neat housewives sanction the sacrilege of 
sweeping up and carrying out each morning all the 
ashes from the fire of the night before. Then there 
are some Cautious persons that extinguish the embers 
at might with water, an act that seems almost like 
taking life. If, however, the ashes have been spared 
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for three or four nights, and the inmates of the house 
have no nervous fears touching live coals left to 
themselves. the ceremony of covering the fire may 
appropriately end a Saturday night’s revery. A deep 
bed should be scraped until the bricks of the hearth 
are laid bare, and into this bed a thick, well-fired 
brand should be rolled. Over this should be poured 
the embers, and over them the warm ashes, till not a 
spark or glimmer shows in the darkened room. Half 
a dozen pats of the shovel on the mound of ashes 
will complete the task, and the life of the fire is pro- 
longed until Sunday morning. No good man should 
permit his hearth fire to die the winter through, and 
all the train of legendary house fairies come to bless 
the hearth that is warm from midnight to dawn.” 


@ 9 


TO MAKE AN excellent paste for wall paper, mix one 
pound of flour with cold water, add about five quarts of 
boiling water, and stir until as thick as starch. Just be- 
fore using stir in half a pint of dissolved glue. 

+ 


Home 
the 
Supreme Power. 


IN THESE Days when patriotism 
is so generally taught, we should 
not forget that the real founda- 
tion of a true patrio-ism lies after 
all in the home life of any people. This matter was 
appreciatively treated by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbottina 
recent lecture on our-homes and their enemies. He 
said that homes are the nurseries of love and the 
foundation of civilization; the mainspring and the 
inspiration of our life. ‘“ Love of home is the main- 
spring of industry,” Dr. Abbott said. He loved the 
home even more than country. If our country were 
broken into fragments and the home was kept pure 
and holy, from it would rise again a pure national 
life. But if our homes were corrupted, our nation 
would fail. He counted home more than church, for 
the reason that if it became impure, nothing that the 
pulpit or the Sunday school could do could overcome 
the evil. If all the churches and the Bibles and the 
ministers were piled up together and burned, and yet 
the homes were kept noble and pure, a new moral 
life would spring therefrom. 

+ + 

“My son,” said an irate father, “do you know why I 
am about to whip you?” 

‘*T suppose because you're the biggest,” said Tommy. 
— Music and Drama. 

+ 
Spare 
the 
Child. 


TO THE ORDINARY mind one of the most 
reprehensible features of bicycling is the 
mounting of infants and helpless children 
upon a bicycle in front of an adult rider. 
It is a dangerous practice, as a long list of distress- 
ingly painful accidents already bear unimpeachable 
witness ; yet the remedy, failing the common sense 
of the child’s natural protectors, is not readily ap- 
parent. The Illinois Humane Society, in fact, made 
the attempt last year to have the practice prohibited 
by law in their state, but without success. Comment- 


ing upon the subject, one of our leading newspapers 
says editorially: The society’s plea that an infant 
carried on a swiftly moving bicycle between the 
saddle and the handle bar is likely to be severely 
injured in case of a collision or a tumble carries con- 
viction with it, and there is sound common sense in 
the statement that the rapid motion of the wheel is 
harmful to very young children. But so is too much 
rocking in a cradle apt quickly to develop any congeni- 
tal tendency to disease of the brain, while the use of vile 
opiates to quiet a crying child may hopelessly injure 
its health. Feeding an infant meat and pastry often 
produces fits; candy is poison to an undeveloped 
digestive apparatus, and the kind of garments that 
make the human infant a noticeably picturesque ob- 
ject are frequently those least suited to protect it 
from cold and give it ease and comfort. Obviously 
no general law can be framed that will insure to the 
new generation perfect immunity from the ignorance, 
carelessness and folly of its parents, guardians and 
nurses. Infants are rarely taken out on bicycles, ex- 
cept with the consent of their parents, upon whom 
the responsibility for their care and training rests. 


* © @ 


THE QUESTION whether lager beer will intoxicate has 
been argued pro and con ever since the beer was known. 
The answer is self-evident. If it would not intoxicate, 
its popularity would be gone in a moment. 


+++ + + 
The 


Essence of 
Home. 


THE ESSENTIALS of a_ well-ordered 
home have been often, ably, and vari- 
ously presented in these columns; but 
perhaps they have never been more 
succinctly and forcibly presented than by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, so well known to readers of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, in a recent lecture on “ Household Econ- 
omy” at New York: Mrs. Campbell spoke of the 
importance of having the home as perfectly arranged 
and conducted as possible, attention being paid to 
comfort, health and the beauty-loving spirit all people 
possess in some degree, and added: 

“There should be an abundance of light in the 
living rooms, for light is a promoter of good health 
and cheerful spirits. There should be plenty of fresh, 
pure air at all times, and the water and drainage 
should receive the best and most intelligent attention 
and care. The thorough housekeeper, looking well 
to the comfort, healthfulness and beauty of her home, 
should be versed in chemistry, physiology and hy- 
giene, for a well-ordered household requires a good 
knowledge of these very important branches. 

“ As the most impressionable stage of life is that of 
youth, so should the home be made most attractive 
in all departments of its daily running to the child- 
life growing up and developing within its walls. Not 
only should the home be well furnished, but it should 
be decorated as well in the soft and tender harmonies 
of color that seem to match the gentle moods and na- 
ture of the mother-spirit, who should be the chief 
light and ornament of every home. Harsh and glar- 
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ing combinations of shade and color-effect should be 
always avoided, and the beauty-loving nature of the 
child should be appealed to and developed as care- 
fully as the physical. 

“The cooking should be beyond criticism in point 
of nutritive value and correct accomplishment, and 
the serving should match the preparation. Absolute 
cleanliness should be emphasized in every depart- 
ment of the daily household economy. The intelli- 
cent, careful director of a smoothly running home is 
a woman who is a power in the land, and who wields 
a lasting influence over the destiny of the world.” 

+ + 

“Fr YOU HAVE ANY TEARS to shed over the sufferings 
of the destitute,” observed Uncle Allen Sparks, ‘don’t 
shed them until you have sent a bundle of food and cloth- 
ing tothe sufferers. And then,” added Uncle Allen, as 
the idea grew upon him, “you won’t need to shed them.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

~+ + + 
A A MATTER OF INTEREST to a good 
Merciful many housekeepers is an English inven- 
invention. tion, the prime purpose of which is to 
save the washerwoman’s knuckles. It 
is a very simple matter, consisting of two corrugated 
rollers mounted on brass and furnished with a handle, 
and it is intended to supersede washing by hand, 
which method it most resembles. The principle em- 
ployed is that of simple pressure, used in conjunction 
with an ordinary washing board, and it is claimed 
that not only does the appliance effect its purpose 
with extreme rapidity, not to be attained by hand, 
and without the wear of the materials treated which 
that method occasions, but also that by this means 
either laces, muslins and linens, or blankets and the 
coarsest garments can be dealt with with equal readi- 

ness. 

+ 

“ TooK GAS? I guess I did!” remarked Uncle Josh, 
after having three teeth extracted, “I lost conscientious- 
ness entirely.” 

+ + + 
An ACCIDENTS FROM FIRE are of fre- 
Emergency quent occurrence—especially in the 
Lesson. case of women and children, whose 
clothing is of a style to invite such 
disasters. We read horrifying accounts of lament- 
able occurrences every few days, and the worst factor 
in the case not infrequently is that with presence of 
mind on the part of the sufferer or of those wit- 
nessing the accident, much of the mischief might 
have been saved. That every one may, theoretically, 
at least, know how to proceed in such a case, the fol- 
lowing very brief rules may well be read, pondered, 
and held ever ready in mind against the moment of 
their need: The clothes of a woman take fire; she 
is wrapped in flames ; her arms and hands, her neck 
and face, are scorched with the heat; her hair is in 
a blaze; the smoke is suffocating her. She becomes 
utterly confused, and rushes to and fro, so creating a 
current of air which increases the fire. The best 


thing she could have done would have been instantly 
to roll upon the floor. But how few have presence 
of mind to do this! The more need for a friend to 
do it for her. Seize her by the hand, or by some part 
of the dress which is not burning, and throw her on 
the ground. Slip off a coat or shawl, a bit of carpet, 
anything you can catch up quickly, hold this before 
you, clasp her tightly with it, which will protect your 
hands. As quickly as possible fetch plenty of water ; 
make everything thoroughly wet, for though the 
flame is out, there is still the hot cinder and the half- 
burnt clothing eating into the flesh ; carry her care- 
fully into a warm room, lay her on a table or on a 
carpet on the floor—not the bed—give her some 
warm, stimulating drink, send for the doctor, and 
proceed to the next operation, that of removing the 
clothing. Perhaps in the whole course of accidents 
there is not one which requires so much care and 
gentleness as this. We want only three people in 
the room—one on each side of the patient, and one 
to wait upon them. O fora good pair of scissors or 
a really sharp knife! What misery you will inflict 
upon the sufferer by sawing through strings, etc., 
with a rough-edged, blunt knife. There must be no 
dragging or pulling off ; do not let the hope of saving 
anything influence you. Let everything be so com- 
pletely cut loose that it will fall off; but if any part 
sticks to the body, let it remain, and be careful not 
to burst any blisters. 
++ +e + 

TEACHER: ‘We call a thing ‘transparent’ when we 
can see through it. Who can name such a thing?” 

Peter: “ A ladder.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


+++ + 


A ONE OF THE GREAT DAILIES of New 
Delicate} =York has been looking into the matter of 
Subject. - young women’s lunching habits, and has 

reached some almost startling conclu- 
sions. But its own words are much the best setting 
for its little story: If a woman gets interested in 
shopping or charity work or a new novel, and forgets 
to eat for eight hours, she suffers no special incon- 
venience, and hears no complaining from the depart- 
ment of the interior. If, on the other hand, she 
devours French bonbons all the morning, and eats 
salads and ices at receptions all the afternoon, with 
a possible nine-course luncheon sandwiched in be- 
tween, there is no rebellion beneath her snug little 
bodice. Girls are munchers from their babyhood. 
They are coaxed with comfits to do what boys are 
whipped for not doing. They play at tea parties 
before they can talk. A boy runs away and goes in 
swimming, dries his hair in the sun, and comes home 
again as good as new. A girl surreptitiously helps 
herself to jam and cookies and steals away some- 
where for a picnic, and when her mother doses her 
for colic at night, and wonders what makes her so 
delicate, she wants to be real naughty. A little girl’s 
pocket is a kind of a larder full of sweets and goodies. 
A boy carries marbles and strings, or may be worms 
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for bait and snails. At school or college, when a 
girl would be wildly dissipated, she gathers in her 
chums, corks up the crack of the door, and makes 
Welsh rarebits and taffy overalampchimney. When 
aman goes on a celebration he wants something to 
drink ; a woman’s wildest revel, most reckless bender, 
is some kind of an eating match. A man’s club 
serves wine ; a woman’s club dotes on lunches. A 
man takes the friend he wishes to entertain round 
the corner to have something. A woman invites the 
friend out to lunch. And the amount of indigestible 
matter the pair will consume would give an ostrich 
malaria. The query that involuntarily presents itself 
is, where do they put it all? To see a little woman 
with a sixteen-inch waist get gracefully outside of a 
dish of lobster salad, two soft shell crabs and a 
quadrant of strawberry shortcake is quite as miracu- 
lous as any of the magician’s necromancy. Fancy 
a little woman fortifying herself with a Welsh rarebit 
and a piece of plum pudding because she hadn’t 
eaten any lunch, and was going to be situated so that 
dinner was an impossibility. 


e+ + 


‘*] HARDLY THINK,” said the lawyer, “ that you can get 
a separation from your wife on account of her making a 
practice of throwing things at the dog.”’ 

“ But, great Caesar, mister,” said the man with the hag- 
gard look and the black eye, “ nigh every time she throws 
at the dog she hits me! ’’—Chicago Post. 


A Malady NOTES OF WARNING <.re generally little 
of heeded when they attack a decree of 
Fashion. fashion. So we may suppose that the 
following, from an exchange, which it is 
to be feared has too much a foundation of fact, will 
in most cases elicit only a passing remark: There is 
anew fashionable disease—a complaint, in fact, which 
is peculiar to people who either are or would be fash- 
ionable. It is called cosmetic paralysis, and is be- 
coming epidemic among society women. First it at- 
tacks the arms, then the legs, and finally the whole 
body. Happy is the victim who dies at once, other- 
wise she may live for years unable to move or even to 
speak. To contract this malady means the most 
frightful of ail lingering deaths. ; 

This disease is, of course, confined to women, as 
men do not use cosmetics. A woman, to make her- 
self more beautiful, will run such terrible risks. In 
most cases, if not in all, the use of powders, dyes, 
bleaches, and washes makes her less good looking 
and not more. They always give a hard expression 
to the face. But those who use them would not be- 
lieve that, and they become more and more reckless, 
and put the cosmetics on thicker and thicker. The 
powder most commonly employed by the society 
woman is pink in color, and makes the skin look 
smooth when rubbed in. It seems harmless, but it is 
in fact made of ground stone, and when applied to 
the face fill every pore of the skin. This is most 
dangerous, as no perspiration can possibly escape. 


When this is used persistently for some time the small 
veins on the surface become paralyzed. This is the 
beginning of the end. 

++ + + 


ViIcTOR HuGo, in speaking to young men, once said: 
“Tt is the learning acquired at midnight that will make 
your future bright and dazzling as midday.” In this terse 
epigram the great Frenchman stated a truth that applies 
equally to struggling, ambitious young men the world over. 


Cultivation Insomnta, whether it be regarded as 
of a habit or a disease, is one of the most 
Insomnia. vexatious and perplexing with which 
the modern physician has to deal—as 
it is also very common. Nearly all sound-minded 
persons have an inexpressible dread of this peculiar 
malady; yet it is to be feared that many are even 
now laying the foundation for just that difficulty a 
little later in life. These pregnant sentences, which 
come from a high authority, touch the matter in part 
and with entire justice: Some persons can accustom 
themselves to very short hours of sleep, if in early 
youth, by strong and persistent effort, they can over- 
come the demands of nature. It is quite often that 
we hear persons boasting that four or five hours sleep 
meets all their needs; that they can always sleep, 
and no matter when they retire at night, that they 
can always rise at the same hour. In time, this 
sleeplessness, acquired by habit, becomes a practice 
which, when the body has arrived at full maturity 
and more sleep and rest is absolutely necessary, is 
not easily thrown aside. The habit, in time, tells on 
the life and constitution of the person, and the 
physician finds no class of patients so difficult to 
treat as the habitually sleepless. There are symp- 
toms of anxiety, irritability and teebleness which no 
artificial aid can entirely subdue. Deficient sleep is 
a constant source of mental and bodily exhaustion, 
and it retards the natural growth and nutrition of the 
body to which sound sleep so materially aids. 


@ 


Dawson—Well, I don’t believe there is much differ- 
ence between a genius and a lunatic. 

Jenkins—Yes, there is. You can lock up a lunatic.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

+~+ + + + 

THE WAR AGA'!NST extortionate 
pawnbrokers is going steadily for- 
ward, as most surely it ought to do. 
Mayor Strong of New York city had thirteen of the 
craft before him one afternoon, not long since, on 
the charge of extortion preferred against them in the 
name of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
All pleaded guilty, urging in extenuation that the 
practice had prevailed for fourteen years without 
challenge. The light fine of $25 each was imposed, 
with the understanding that they were to sin no 
more. Let the good work in behalf of the poor and 
needy go forward ! 


Again the 
Pawnbroker. 
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“* The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEFPING. 
BABY MAY. 

She was a little airy thing, 
Flitting about on tiny feet, 
Trilling her songs and laughter sweet, 
Her heart as any bird's was light, 
She made the cloudiest day seem bright. 

She was a little fairy thing, 
With golden hair and lustrous eyes, 
Scanning the world with glad surprise, 
Clothing all things with her rare grace, 
Finding a friend in every face. 

She was a little winsome thing, 
And how we loved her none can say, 
Our precious, precious little May ! 
She held our hearts in her dear hands, 
And led us all with silken bands. 

She was a little fragile thing, 
And when the winds of earth grew cold, 
The Shepherd took her in His fold, 
And safe from every threatening woe, 
He keeps her—it is better so. 


—Emma A. Lent. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 
FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. 


Young children have no reason or experience to 
guide them. They are as irresponsible as our domes- 
tic animals. Parents who are ignorant of this fact, 
or who shut their eyes to it, are almost sure to be 
cruel. They expect and often try to enforce implicit 
obedience and perfect behavior. They do not expect 
so much from any other creature so young. Jt is im- 
possible for children to obey such unreasonable 
demands. 

Children cannot know what they are required to 
do until they are taught. Instinct does not guide 
them. Moreover, the brain is not strong enough in 
infancy to retain all first impressions. Besides, so 
many things are required of children that are con- 
trary to nature, that it takes years of training before 
they can be established in such unnatural habits. 
They are expected to “sit still” and “be quiet.” 
When visitors are in the house they must be “seen 
and not heard.” And all this in face of the fact that 
children are above all things restless or active, and 
generally fond of talking and asking questions—wise 


provisions of Nature to insure growth of body and 
instruction. They are almost constantly being told 
not to do things that they can see no harm in doing. 
The word “don’t” is so frequently employed that the 
poor little folks may well get confused and wonder if 
there is anything they may do. 

Parents are liable to forget that all ‘ training” 
should have for its object a useful, virtuous and noble 
manhood and womanhood. They should not expect 
to make their children perfect men and women. in 
behavior while they are still soyoung. The ultimate 
aim should be kept in mind, and all useless and pro- 
voking interferences avoided. Much evil is done 
by the almost perpetual irritating “ Don’t,” “You 
mustn’t,” “ Will you?” * Put that down,” “Let that 
alone,” and such meddlesomeness. No intelligent 
person who will reflect upon the effects of such train- 
ing can fail to see that it is the best method for mak- 
ing a naturally good child bad, and that it can never 
make a bad child better. 

It is to be regretted that so few “intelligent 
people” think for themselves. In bringing up their 
children they adopt the plan of their parents, with- 
out questioning whether there may not be a better 
one. If a boy accidentally gets his clothes wet and 
dirty he is punished by being sent to bed, say at 
noon, there to spend his time in idleness and per- 
haps evil thoughts. If he tells a lie or takes what is 
not his own, he must be thrashed. Here, again, we 
see the tendency to blindly follow antiquated pre- 
cepts. Solomon said: “He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son;” so Christian parents must thrash 
their children! Flogging in the army had such a 
“brutalizing and degrading” effect that it was 
stopped. In children, all physical chastisement has 
a brutal and degrading effect, and never, under any 
circumstances, excites the activity of the higher 
faculties, tends to love, duty, obedience or any good- 
ness. It may, through fear, secure obedience for a 
time; but we come to hate what we fear, and the 
ultimate effect is the opposite of that desired. 

This tendency in adult people to blindly follow the 
ways, precepts and habits of past generations has 
kept the race down in many ways. Mainly because 
of it we make poor progress in anything. If we 
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were not fettered, as it were, by the habits and cus- 
toms of the past we should attain to much better 
morals, intellect, health and greater happiness than 
we have. Nearly all eat and drink such foods as 
their forefathers used and because they were brought 
up on them. We cannot wonder that the majority of 
men and women suffer in their health. No reason or 
intelligence is exercised in the choice of foods. 
When we consider that children are trained in the 
same senseless manner, we cannot be surprised that 
the majority turn out badly in after life. If any man 
of thirty-five or forty will look up the career of the 
boys who attended school with him he will find that 
not more than three or four out of twenty have done 
well. 

Phrenology gives us to understand that human be- 
ings develop earliest in the physical and animal 
powers, or that these powers are exercised first even 
without any restraint from reason and moral sense, 
directing the child’s actions until nature develops 
them in the child; that scoldings, floggings, shutting 
in dark rooms, and such like punishments are not 
calculated to awaken love, sense of duty, truth, trust 
and goodness; but generally, if not always, have the 
opposite effect. Any punishment that makes a 
child’s mind sorrowful or unhappy injures that child 
and can do it no good whatever; it tends to depress 
vitality and injure health. In this way it may cause 
terrible injury ; for vice is notorious!y the result of 
imperfect health, just as crime is always the outcome 
of disease. 

People often ask at what age children should be 
taken to a phrenologist, and many think that at ten 
or twelve years of age they are too young. On the 
contrary, they are too old to derive every advantage 
that phrenology offers. When a child is two or three 
years old, its head shows its natural tendencies, and 
parents should be made acquainted with them. We 
cannot know too soon what may be improved, and 
every one knows that the younger the thing is the 
more easily is it altered or improved. 

If the nation could have its eyes opened to the 
uses of phrenology, if only in the matter of training 
children and developing talent and character, its 
study would soon become not only popular, but com- 
pulsory.—John Thompson, in Phrenological Journal. 


++ + + + 
MOTHERS AND HOMES. 


It is generally conceded that to a great extent the 
mother makes the home, yet altogether too few of us 
realize this regarding ourselves. Are we not too 
prone to look at and criticise others while our own 
methods are in need of improvement? It is like see- 
ing the mote in a brother’s eye while the beam is in 
our own. Very few of us can scan our own home 
life as carefully as we do our neighbor’s without find- 
ing many things upon which we could improve. 

The cheerfulness which should be one of the chief 
characteristics of the home life is often sadly in the 
minority, solely because the example of a cheery dis- 


position is not set by the wife and mother. One 
glimpse of her face as she begins the duties of the day 
is sufficient for the other members of the family. If 
it bears the illumination of a pleasant smile as she 
passes from room to room, if her greeting to the others 
is bright and cheery, if she has a pleasant word for 
those with whom she mingles, they will catch the in- 
spiration and the day will be made sunny and bright 
thereby. 

If, on the other hand, she is fretful and impatient, 
if the children are given to understand that “ma is 
out of sorts to-day,” it casts a cloud over every one, 
and in their play the little ones will be found bearing 
the impress of the mother’s example in their manner 
toward each other. They too will fret and frown, 
will slap each other in perfect imitation of the way in 
which they are treated. Children are such perfect 
imitators that we must be very careful of our conduct 
or we will find ourselves reproduced in no very flat- 
tering manner. 

It means a great deal to be a home-maker, not a 
mere housekeeper, but to make a true, happy home, 
one which children may look back upon with pleasure 
when in after years they have left it far behind, and 
the mother who made it so is sleeping in the narrow 
house whose roof is the green covering of the sod.— 


Michigan Farmer. 
+ 


DON’T REPROVE AT BEDTIME. 

To send children happy to bed should be one of 
the mother’s most ordinary tasks. No little one 
should dread the bedtime hour, nor fear the dark, 
nor be allowed to go to rest under a sense of disgrace 
or alienation from household love. Whatever the 
child’s daytime naughtiness may have been, at night- 
fall he should be forgiven, and go to rest with the 
mother’s kiss on his lips and her tender voice in 
his ears. 

Hardly anything can be worse for a young child 
than to be scolded or punished at bedtime. The 
mother does well to be a little blind at some things, 
remembering that a good deal of childish culpability 
is superficial only, and washes off almost as easily as 
does the dirt which the evening bath removes from 
the skin. 

The main thing with children is to have them well 
started with good principles, which they will carry 
through life. Obedience, truth, unselfishness, purity, 
are essentials, and these can all be lovingly culti- 
vated, and will flourish in the right home atmosphere. 

When the nursery brood is undressed and in bed, 
the lights turned low, the room quiet for the night, 
the mother, or nurse, or elder sister, or the kind 
auntie, who is still to be found in some fortunate 
houses, should have a little fund of stories on which 
to draw for the small listeners’ pleasure before they 
embark on the train for dreamland. 

Fairy stories are always enjoyed by children, and 
the literature of fairyland is not far to seek. Imagina- 
tion is very active in little children, and occasionally 
one meets a mother who does not understand the 
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child’s world, having forgotten her own early days 
and their illusions, or who is afraid that fancy and its 
imageries will lead her child into deceit. While the 
most exact and rigid truthfulness should be practiced 
in our dealings with children, and they themselves 
should be taught to shun equivocation and every 
form of lying, still we need not fear to let imagination 
give them pleasure. 

They early learn to discriminate between the false 
and the true—or perhaps it would be better to say 
that they learn to find the truth wrapped up in the 
husk of the story. Our fairy lore is older than civili- 
zation. The same stories, with variations, have in 
all ages and climes been taught and told to children, 
and they have their origin in the needs and the heart 
of the race. Children thrive on fairy stories, and are 
the better able to grasp other literature if early fed 
on these.—Philadelphia Times. 


+ + + 
HOME SUNSHINE. 


This world at best has many vexatious things which 
crowd themselves into our lives. It is true that life is 
made up of sunshine and shadow, and that we can 
only be truly happy by knowing how to infuse the 
sunshine into our social and domestic circles. The 
clouds come unbidden, but the sunshine can as well 
be diffused if we live in the true possession of it. 
There is no place where God means to have us diffuse 
this light of life as in the home. 

Parents are under certain moral obligations to make 
home radiant with all that God has givenus. He 
wants the shutters opened to let the sunshine of love 
and peace and harmony in. The household where 
gloom and solemnity alone reign is devoid of any at- 
traction for those whose lives are tied up in the home. 
No soul can thrive and grow into spiritual beauty 
which is shut up in the gloom and darkness of a sin- 
ful and ungodly home. It is the Sun of Righteous- 
ness that brings warmth to the soul. It is this that 
makes home radiant. This is sunshine itself. 

It is worth all it costs to have a sunny disposition, 
but those who have it not can learn to cultivate it. 
It is something which men can attain. It is some- 
thing into which all can grow, and our domestic 
felicity and happiness largely depend on the posses- 
sion of asunny soul, It is through the soul that men 
are made to reflect the Divine likeness, and from this 
must go out that principle that elevates, purifies and 
blesses. Indeed, this world would be gloomy were 
it not for the light of truth in Christ. Someone says : 

“Home sunshine is the natural product of syste- 
matically hidden or dispelled shadows of care, gloom 
and other unavoidable afflictions. There are always 
so many little hitches in the harmonious domestic 
management of nearly every household that it re- 
quires continuous tact to keep the way smooth and 
sustain peace and comfort. 

“Yet it requires more than the constant endeavor 
and earnest purpose of one member of a family to 
produce this ever desirable domestic sunshine. It 


must be co-operative—that is, every member of the 
household must take a special part in being ready to 
nip in the bud any disorder, dissension and disquiet- 
ude, and thereby ward off all constantly impending 
clouds that threaten to obscure the cheering rays of 
home sunshine. 

“Parents by mutual efforts of loving patience and 
kindness toward each other and their offspring, and 
children by their respect and reasonable obedience 
to their natural progenitors, can perpetuate and in- 
crease that essential home sunshine which sheds joy 
and comfort throughout the whole world.”—Christian 
World. 

HIS MOTHER'S SONGS. 
Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day; 
And now beside a rippling stream, 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 
As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
“ Come, friend, give us a song.” 


“T fear I cannot please,” he said; 
“ The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.” 


“ Sing one of those,” a rough voice cried, 
“ There’s none but true men here; 

To every mother’s son of us 
A mother's songs are dear.” 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice 
Amid unwonted calm, 
“Am [| a soldier of the cross 
A follower of the Lamb? 


“ And shall I fear to own His cause?” 
The very stream was stilled, 

And hearts that never throbbed with fear 
With tender thoughts were filled. 


Ended the song, the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose. 

“Thanks to you all, my friends ; good night, 
God grant us sweet repose.” 


“Sing us one more,” the captain begged; 
The soldier bent his head, 

Then glancing ’round, with smiling lips, 
“You'd join with me,” he said. 


“ We'll sing the old familiar air, 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.’” 


Ah, wondrous was the old tune’s spell, 
As on the singer sang. 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang ! 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard; 
But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer that mother taught 
The boy long years ago. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.”’ 


THE HEAVENLY CHIMES. 
The heavenly chimes are ringing 
From the temple’s tower afar, 
And the stars are candles shining 

Through the gates of pear! ajar. 


And the zephyrs are the voices 
Of the spirit reaching all, 
As they listen in the gloaming 
For the Saviour’s kindly call. 
Saying, Come! where souls find resting, 
And earth’s heartaches ever cease; 
Come toward Heaven—the holy sity, 
Where the bells are chiming peace. 
—Rev. I. Mench Chambers. 
++ + + + 
THE WORTH OF THE BIBLE. 

It does not detract from the worth of the Bible to 
say that it is the religious literature of the Hebrews 
and Christians and is of variable wor:h, some parts 
being inspired and others not. In saying this we 
merely do justice to the grandest booix in all litera- 
ture, and rescue it from ignorance anc! superstition. 
This was what was done a few years ago by the Re- 
vision Committees in England and America, consist- 
ing of the most learned divines of both Continents. 
They altered the words and dropped out spurious in- 
terpolations and gave us a more accurate Bible. The 
work was done by orthodox critics in the interests of 
truth, and because as scholars and life-long students 
of the Scriptures, they could not honestly say that 
the book was without errors. We revere it all the 
more because we have it now in better shape and 
more accurately than before. 

it is sheer folly to suppose that when we have 
simply read the Bible again and again we know all 
about it. Each book has a separate history, a dis- 
tinct purpose, and no man can afford to be ignorant 
of its history and purpose. ‘The books of the Bible 
have a historical setting, and demand patient and 
persistent study, and to take the whole book from 
the beginning to the end, without knowing much 
about the different ages in which its parts were 
written, or the persons by whom they were penned, 
or the purpose which brought them into existence, is 
an act of irrational gullibility of which anyone ought 


to be ashamed in this enlightened age. No lover of 
the Bible will treat the divinest of all books in any 
such fashion. The men of old wrote and spoke as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit, but there is not 
a shadow of a shade of evidence to prove that any 
of them were infallible or were incapable of error or 
mistake. 

There are errors in the Bible, and the teachings of 
one portion of Scripture are annulled by the teach- 
ings of another, and to say that all the books of the 
Bible are equally valuable is an astounding confes- 
sion of ignorance and blindness. Such statements, 
made in the face of biblical criticism, and in defiance 
of the knowledge of scholars belonging to every 
church and sect, is doing incalculable mischief to the 
Book which is best loved by those who know it best 
and make a thorough study of it. Itis time to put 
an end to the silly notion that it must be taken alto- 
gether or not at all. It must be read with discrimi- 
nation and judgment if it is to be rightly interpreted 
and appreciated.—Rev. John Cuckson. 


DAILY BIBLE READING. 

Should we place the daily reading of the Bible 
among our duties or among our pleasures, being 
aware all the while that duty is pleasure to all well- 
regulated minds? There are distinctions to be drawn, 
however, and few of us do not every day perform 
certain parts of routine work which we do not con- 
sider in the light of amusement, recreation, or even 
pleasure. 

One’s daily reading of the Word of God is unques- 
tionably a duty. It should also be, and equally, a 
pleasure which one would not lightly relinquish. 
This is the case whenever the lifelong habit of read- 
ing the Bible has been formed, so that the omission 
of the custom would do violence to our usual ways of 
action. But young people when not brought up to 
the regular reading of the Scriptures are apt to think 
that it matters very little whether they read a chapter 
a day or a chapter a week. One finds houses in 
which the Bible is not in sight, or in which the only 
copies visible are evidently regarded chiefly as ob- 
jects of ornament. Dust on the Bible or a Bible 
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scrupulously dusted and scrupulously new and un- 
worn is in either instance a witness that the testimony 
of the prophets and apostles, the history of God’s 
people, the life of Christ on the earth, are matters of 
no concern to the Bible’s owner. 

When family prayers are held daily, as they should 
be in the Christian home, the children acquire a de- 
gree of pleasant familiarity with the Bible from hear- 
ing the daily portion read or from reading it them- 
selves, verse about. The hurried manner of our liv- 
ing, the intense competition of business, and the rush 
for the morning train have led many families to give 
up the endeavor to maintain family worship with regu- 
larity; and this is a great pity for many reasons. One 
among the many is that the Bible vocabulary, rich 
and beautiful beyond anything in literature, is drop- 
ping out of the speech of the young. Text, and sen- 
tence, and phrase, and allusion, once coin current of 
our colloquial wealth, are no longer found in use, to 
the impoverishment of our English speech, and to 
our intellectual loss. One needs, for mental disci- 
pline and growth, to keep fresh in one’s mind and 
thought the great words, and pithy proverbs, and 
honeyed sweetness of the best of books. 

To bring children up with due regard for their re- 
ligious development, parents should insist upon the 
definite reading of a chapter or part of a chapter 
every day. In addition to this the Bible should be 
memorized by children, and by older people too— 
not in fragments, but in passages of some length. A 
golden text is a golden treasure ; but why not also a 
golden chapter ? 

One likes to find in a girl’s rooma Bible which, 
lying on her table, shows by certain marks of fre- 
quent use that it is her daily companion. On life’s 
journey no better guide or friend can be found than 
this dear old Book.—Christian Intelligencer. 
++ + + + 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


The Christian virtues all have power. They have 
inherent power. Some havea power which manifests 
itself in one way, while others manifest their power 
in other ways. But of all these graces none is more 
practical and potent in blessing the lives of men 
than kindness. In all social relations it is a factor 
of tremendous power, though it is delicate and even 
silent in its truest manifestations. Kindness, in its 
essence, has in it many ingredients—love, sympathy, 
thoughtfulness, politeness, sincerity, frankness, truth- 
fulness, piety, and perhaps others. These are suffi- 
cient to account for its power. Where these ingre- 
dients enter into a life, it is not strange that it has 
power—beneficent power. 

Kindness, in its best expression, is a resultant of 
grace. Naturally, men are selfish. They lack the 
generous, unselfish instincts which are begotten by 
the love of God in the soul. True kindness is Christ- 
likeness. He who is Christlike will have kindness 
of heart, and that grace within will surely produce a 
blessed fruitage. No life that this world has ever 


Galilee. His whole earth career was full of divine 
kindness. As we resemble Him our lives have a 
kindred power and blessedness. 

How kindness brightens and beautifies the home. 
As the gentle breezes, the warm showers, and sun- 
shine of the springtime call forth vegetable life and 
fruitfulness in nature, so kindness brightens, beauti- 
fies and enriches the home life, filling it with the 
sweetest peace and joy, memories of which are more 
precious than the contents of any alabaster box. 
Then, as some one has written : 


“ Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 
For dearer is kindness 
And better than gold. 
“ Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


There is a great field for the exercise of kindness 
outside of the home, outside of the church, or our 
own immediate social circle. There are multitudes 
in sorrow and distress, caused by bereavements, 
losses, and various kinds of ill-fortune, who need 
some one to look into their sad and discouraged 
faces, and by the power of kindness, to shine away 
their troubles. It is Josephine Pollard, with the 
magic power of sympathetic insight into others’ lives 
which so few seem to possess—who beautifully says: 

“ Oh, how many hearts are breaking! 
Oh, how many hearts are aching 
For a loving touch and token, 
For the word you might have spoken; 
Say not in the time of sorrow 
*I will soothe their grief to-morrow.’ 
Prove your friendship, lest they doubt it. 
Go at once ; be quick about it.”’ 


Kindness has a battery where its power is gen- 
erated. ‘That battery is not far removed from every 
one. Indeed, it is within every soul. If the proper 
conditions ate complied with there, and love to God 
and love to men is the mainspring of all action, then 
the electric power of kindness will be felt and recog- 
nized all along the line of life.—Religious Telescope. 


+ + + 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
Abide with me. Far darkly looms the future’s mystic way. 
My straining eyes yet fail to catch the glow of coming day. 
Still in this gloom all fears give way, all shadows swiftly flee. 
A thrill of peace illuminates if Thou abide with me. 


Abide with me while morn is fresh, ere noonday’s scorching 
heat, 

With lash of fire, lays bursting blooms in ashes at my feet. 

Abide with me when all seems lost, when all the melody 

Of life is choked, yet still [’ll sing if Thou abide with me. 


When softly creeps the drooping sun adown the western skies, 
When from its glories, speeding swift, the golden sunbeam 
flies, 
And when the close of day is near, and, blinded, cannot see, 
I'll sink to sleep, to sweetest rest, if Thou abide with me. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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PANCAKES OF ALL KINDS. 
How They are Made and What They are Made of. 

During the cold months hot cakes of all kinds are 
popular, and often a wavering appetite may be 
whetted by a light, nicely browned pancake or a 
crisp waffle. 

A batter for pancakes should be free from lumps, 
beaten very thoroughly, and thin enough to run freely 
when turned onto the griddle. A pitcher is a con- 
venient vessel to use for it, as the batter can be 
poured from it. Try a little of the batter first, to be 
sure it is right and the griddle is at the required heat. 
A griddle should stand on the stove a little time be- 
fore it is needed, to become thoroughly and evenly 
heated. An inch-square piece of fat salt pork on the 
end of a fork is the best thing to use for greasing. 
The griddle should be hot enough to hiss when the 
batter is turned onit. If the griddle or waffle iron 
has not been used for some time, wash it well with a 
brush and hot suds, rinse and wipe it dry; then rub 
it with salt, brush it off, and let the iron stand on the 
back of the range to heat through. By many a soap- 
stone griddle is preferred to an iron one, as it requires 
no greasing and holds the heat well. Others contend 
that cakes are not so tender when cooked on soap- 
stone. 

For plain flour pancakes sift into a bowl two cup- 
fuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; mix with this the 
yolks of two eggs, well beaten, two generous cupfuls 
of milk, and add last the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff. If the batter is too thin, adda little flour. The 
secret of making deliciously tender and light flour 
pancakes from sour milk is to let the flour and milk 
stand together over night. Into one pint of flour 
gradually stir one pint of sour milk, cover, and let the 
mixture remain where it will not become chilled over 
night. In the morning add to it a spoonful of melted 
butter, a saltspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in a little water, and beat all together 
until light. An egg may be added if desired. 

This is an excellent batter to use for making large 
pancakes or flapjacks, as they are called. Butter 
each one as it is taken from the griddle, and thickly 
cover it with grated maple sugar before the next cake 
is puton. Keep them all hot and have at least six 


cakes on one plate. In serving them cut as you would 
a pie. 

Buckwheat cakes are a favorite with almost every- 
body. They are greatly improved by adding a little 
Indian meal to the buckwheat. Put in a deep bow! 
one quart of buckwheat flour, one cupful of Indian 
meal, and a teaspoonful of salt. Add to the dry in. 
gredients one pint each of warm milk and water, stir- 
ring them in gradually so the batter will be smooth. 
Dissolve a cake of compressed yeast in a large cupful 
of lukewarm water and add this to the batter, stirring 
energetically for several minutes. Cover the dish 
and stand it in a warm place over night. In the 
morning, before baking the cakes, add to the batte: 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses and two teaspoonfuls 
of soda, thoroughly mix, and fry the cakes a nice 
crisp brown. A large cupful of this batter, or more 
if you have it, will remain good for several days if 
kept cool, and may be used in place of a yeast cake 
for a fresh batter when required. 

For rice griddle cakes, pour over a cupful of boiled 
rice one cupful of warm milk, and let this soak over 
night. In the morning sift into a bowl one and a half 
cupfuls of flour, to which a teaspoonful of baking 
powder has been added, with a saltspoonful of salt. 
Stir the soaked rice into the flour with a spoonful of 
melted butter, one beaten egg, and another small cup- 
ful of milk. Beat vigorously, and try one cake to see 
if the batter is thin enough, and, if not, add a little 
more milk. 

Hominy, oatmeal, or cracked wheat may be used ir 
the same way as the rice, and with equally good results. 

Bread pancakes are very delicate and tender. Soak 
two cupfuls of stale bread in one quart of milk several 
hours. Rub the bread and milk toa smooth paste 
and stir in one tablespoonful of melted butter, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and three well-beaten eggs ; then 
add just enough flour to bind the mixture together. 
It takes a little more time to fry these cakes than the 
plain flour cakes. 

For Indian griddle cakes put in a large bowl haifa 
pint of yellow meal, a level teaspoonful of salt, and 
one tablespoonful of sugar. Pour over this one pint 
of boiling water, and, when thoroughly mixed, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of cold milk. Let the mix- 
ture stand at one side until perfectly cold, then stir 
in one cupful of flour in which one teaspoonful of 
baking powder has been sifted, and last add two 
well-beaten eggs. Indian cakes should be cooked 
slowly and thoroughly. 

To make graham pancakes, use two cupfuls of 
graham flour and one of wheat flour. Dissolve a ful! 
teaspoonful of soda in a little hot water, and stir it 
into three cupfuls of sour milk ; add this to the flour, 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, and when they are 
well blended add a heaping tablespoonful of butter 
(melted), three eggs, beaten very light, and a table- 
spoonful of sugar. ‘These cakes are best if baked 
as soon as they are mixed. 

Much of the art of making good waffles depends 
on the evenness of the baking. Grease the irons 
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horoughly, having them well heated, pour in the 
batter, close the irons, and place them over the fire. 
When the edges are set, turn the irons and brown 
the other side. Butter each one as it is baked and 
serve immediately. Equal portions of powdered 
sugar and cinnamon are often sifted over waffles 
after they are buttered. 

To make raised waffles, sift a generous quart of 
flour into a bowl with a teaspoonful of salt. Gradu- 
ally mix into the flour three cupfuls of milk and one 
compressed yeast cake, dissolved in a little lukewarm 
water. Cover this and set it at one side and let it 
rise twenty-four or twenty-seven hours; then add one 
tablespoonful of melted butter and two well-beaten 
eggs. Have the waffle iron very hot and well greased 
and it will take but a few minutes to brown them. 

For quick waffles, sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with three scant cupfuls of flour and a salt- 
spoonful of salt ; add a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter, two beaten eggs, and two cupfuls of milk. Beat 
hard and bake in a hot iron. 

To make hominy waffles, beat into a cupful of 
boiled hominy a teaspoonful of melted butter and a 
cupful of sweet milk. Add one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, in which a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder has been sifted, and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat vigorously and add two beaten eggs. 
Cook as you would plain waffles. Boiled rice may 
be used. 

Indian meal waffles are delicious. Mix together 
one cupful of flour, one of Indian meal, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one-half tablespoonful of 
salt. Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a little 
lukewarm water, and stir into it one and one-half 
cupfuls of sour milk and a cupful of sour cream. 
Gradually stir this into the dry ingredients, add two 
beaten eggs, and stir very hard. Have the waffle 
irons very hot, and do not allow the cakes to stand 
after they are taken from the fire-—New York Sun. 


TO THE END. 

As the wings of an angel might guard, as the hands of a mother 
might cherish, 

So have I loved you, mine own, though hope and though faith 
should perish ; 

And my will is set to hola you yet, close hid in my deep heart’s 
center, 

Ina secret shrine that none may divine, where no one but I 
may enter, 

When the stars shine dimly and wan, when the leaves on the 
pane are fretting, 

When the mist has blotted the world ina dull and a drear 


forgetting, 
Over the hill where the wind blows chill, over the wintry 
hollows, 


A wild voice calls, on my sleep it falls, and my spirit awakes 
and follows. 

Call, and I come through the night, though the mist and the 
darkness hide you ; 

Weary and desolate heart, my place is surely beside you. 

From the depth of your black despair, come back, my arm 
shall be strong to move you, 

To bear you up to the golden gates of Heaven, because I 
love you. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


PickeD Up IN THE FAMILY LIvING Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


At a Woman's Lunch Counter. 

A place where there are carpets and curtains and 
tables and chairs, not to mention tablecloths and 
ample napkins, and some one to help a woman to 
take off her wraps, as well as a place to deposit the 
same. The counter is the familiar military scheme of 
the hollow square in the form of a parallelogram, with 
the familiar brass foot rail, and equally familiar high 
stools of the masculine lunch counter. The hollow 
interior is peopled with white-clad waiters, intrenched 
behind fortifications of sandwiches, napkins, pickle 
jars, and silver pitchers. 

Two fashionably dressed women across the chasm 
are having blue points. They have heavy furs about 
their shoulders ; furs with long tails hanging down in 
front. The furry tails keep tickling the oysters under- 
neath their chins. The oysters don’t seem to mind 
it, neither do the two women; but that may be be- 
cause they are as unconscious of it as the oysters 
themselves. But the tails do mind it. They get 
drabbled and peppery and begin crawling up and 
away from the dishes, so that by the time the two 
women finish the oysters their furs are barely hang- 
ing on their shoulders. Some one passes behind 
them, brushes against them, and there is a drop in 
furs. “How annoying!” exclaims the women, as 
one of them climbs down and picks up the fallen 
property. They look around vaguely, as if they in- 
tended to put their wraps on the basket of sandwiches 
or in the big bow] of whipped cream; but they think 
better of it and then put them around their shoulders 
again. 

In the mean time the soup which they had ordered 
had been set down steaming before them. Then be- 
gins a ludicrous attempt to eat soup under difficulties. 
The furs are so ample that the women, who are also 
ample, couldn’t even see their soup plates without an 
effort. Spite of all they can do, the furry tails keep 
making little switches into the soup. Finally they 
carefully wipe the tails, put them back under their 
arms, and then grip their elbows to their sides with 
the strength of hunger about to be satisfied. They 
finish their soup and then have chicken salad. In 
the course of an exciting discussion of their past and 
prospective bargaining, they again lose their furs. 
This time they pick up the troublesome garments, 
put them on the stools and sit on them. 

Another couple order pea soup and crab, and the 
struggle to dispose of them begins. In the first place, 
there is the difficulty of eating when one is all bundled 
up in heavy winter clothes. One, after a vain at- 
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tempt to hold her muff in her lap, when said lap was 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, gives up the struggle 
and imitates the woman opposite by sitting on it. 
However, it isn’t possible to dispose of the napkins 
in the same way. The only thing to be done with 
them is to anchor them by pins. Then the foot of the 
other goes to sleep, so that she stands up to the 
counter until sensation returns. 

Other partakers seem to be having about the same 
sort of a time. A portly dame passes the whole 
length of the counter. The space between the stools 
and the wall is narrow—narrower than the lady is. 
Something has to give way. The wail stands the 
test. The lady herself passes on unruffled, but twenty 
hats are knocked sideways by the onslaught and 
twenty back-hair arrangements are a total wreck, when 
she passes. Also she leaves a wreck of fallen boas, 
collars, and other detachable wraps. 

Strange to say, everybody takes it meekly. The 
hats are straightened without a word. Hairpins 
produced from mysterious hiding places and _ in- 
serted at critical points of the tottering coiffures, 
the floor gleaned of its raiment, and the only sign 
of emotion, the added energy of the attack immedi- 
ately made on the pickle jars. 

Two beautifully gzowned young women came in and 
perched themselves at the counter. Economy cer 
tainly never guided them to that spot, for they had 
croquettes and salad and ice cream and coffee and 
never blinked at the amount of the bill. If they had 
snatched a sandwich and fled in haste, one might 
have understood why they came. But even the peo- 
ple who took only sandwiches and tea or coffee were 
leisurely about it. It wasn’t for the purpose of sav- 
ing either time or money, therefore, that this goodly 
company of apparently rational women had subjected 
themselves to all these discomforts.—Adapted for 
Goop HousEKEEPING, from the New York Sun. 


Looking Backward. 


For the consolation of those whose fathers or 
mothers may have died young, it should be said that 
many authorities maintain that hereditary tendencies 
come, to a great extent, from the grandparents, and 
even from previous ancestors, so that, if there has 
been a good average of long life in past generations, 
the fact of early death in the case of father or mother 
need not be of serious consequence. 


Possibilities of Palmistry. 


In no part of the body does a person offer such a 
révelation of himself as in the hand. Here are be- 
trayed at once the infirmities and weaknesses of 
either sex, and also the strong points. The long, 
slender hand is considered beautiful, but it indicates 
a degeneration from strength, and its owner is not 
apt to reach an advanced age. Narrow-headed 
people usually have narrow hands. The hand that 
gives promise of a long life is the one with a square, 
broad palm, with large joints and short fingers. The 


finger nails are strong and spatulate, and the flesh is 
neither too hard nor too soft, thus showing a blend- 
ing of mental and physical activity. As to the lines 
of the palm, little can be said that will serve the pur- 
pose of a person not instructed in palmistry, for it is 
not sufficient to observe the life line alone in conclud- 
ing as to the term of a person’s years. If the life line is 
good in color and unbroken through a good length, 
that is a favorable sign, but for any valuable con- 
clusion the life line must be read in connection with 
the other lines of the hand.—Todd Pasko. 


Length of Days. 


The primary conditions of longevity are that the 
heart, lungs and digestive organs, as well as the 
brain, should be large. If these organs are large the 
trunk will be long and the limbs comparatively short, 
The person will appear tall in sitting and short in 
standing. The hand will have a long and somewhat 
heavy palm and short fingers. The brain will be 
deeply seated, as showing by the orifice of the ear, 
being low. The blue or brown hazel eye as showing 
an intermission of temperament, is a favorable indi- 
cation. The nostril being large, open and free, 
indicates large lungs. A pinched and half-closed 
nostril indicates small or weak lungs. Women are 
longer lived than men, and married women live 
longer than single women. The statistics show that 
few nuns attain old age, and that monks also die, on 
the average, earlier than men who marry.—Prof. F. W. 
Warner. 


If Only 


Women folk in general, and men folk as well, wer 
possessed of some of the “economical streaks ” 
which Queen Victoria is now and then credited, 
there would be less occasion to complain of 
present hard times, broadly speaking. One of t 
“streaks” of the Queen finds its way into pri 
During one of her visits to the south of France, the 
Queen noticed in a shop in Nice, a very pretty 
little black and white sunshade, exhibited for sale 
at the low sum of one shilling. A sunshade for 
a shilling, and such a pretty one, too! Her Majesty 
was charmed, and for once in her life experienced 
the thrill of securing a real bargain. Alas! for th 
feelings of her mortified daughters, the Queen carri 
that “odious” little shilling sunshade in season and 
out of season, the whole summer through. She even 
desired to return to her first love, with renewed ardor 
the following year, but by dint of much coaxing and 
persuasion from the Princess of Wales, to whose 
gentle influence the Queen is very amenable, she was 
induced to relinquish it. 


A MAN’S countenance does not tell what he is more 
plainly than the atmosphere which surrounds him. 
You come from the presence of some men as from a 
walk in fragrant fields at evening; you leave the com- 
pany of others conscious of pig-pen odors, and impatient 
for a bath and new linen.—Christian Advocate. 
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From EverRYBopDy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Household Accounts. 

The accurate keeping of household accounts en- 
ables the housewife to keep track of the relative pro- 
portions of flesh foods like meat, eggs, and cheese ; 
of heat foods, like butter, fats and cereals ; and work 
foods, like starches, sugar and milk, that are con- 
sumed by the family. Ifthe household is made up 
of brainworkers, the protein compounds which con- 
tain nitrogen and phosphorus must abound; there- 
fore the butcher, fish and dairy bills should make a 
good showing. If the members of the household are 
engaged in muscular work, the fats and carbohy- 
drates must be added to the proteids to supply mus- 
cular energy. If this is seen to, the bills of the milk- 
man, the flour dealer, the grocer and the vegetable 
dealer will occupy prominent places in the little pro- 

ession of daily expenditures. If an accurate ac- 
count is kept from day to day the careful chatelaine 
will be enabled not only to iell the condition of her 
finances, but how near she is coming to the required 
1mount of food values.—New York Tribune. 


Novel Oysters. 
\ novel way of serving oysters is to cut the top off of 
a freshly baked loaf of bread, remove the sponge, and 
fill the cavity with creamed oysters, rut in in layers, 


with intervening layers of bread crumbs. When full 
replace the top of the loaf, cover the latter with the 
beaten yolk of an egg, and set it in the oven to glaze. 
This makes a pretty dish if served on a wreath of pars- 
ley. This placed on the dish with their stems turned 
in, so that the loaf will conceal all but the leaves. 


Japanese Tea Brewing. 

The Japanese in brewing their native tea adopt a 
method from Chinese and East Indians. 
They do not infuse it with boiling water, but with 

t which is only hot. Even then they usually dis- 

rd the first infusion as too bitter to drink. The 

er the quality of Japanese tea the less quantity of 
lot water is used. That ordinarily drunk in Japan 
costs about twenty-five centsa pound. The most ex- 
pensive kind, called Uji, costs about $5 a pound. The 
lower classes use a quality for which they pay only 
a few cents. This is composed of what are called 
trimmings, the discarded leaves and stalks of the tea 
plant. 

The Japanese also use other decoctions which pass 
under the general name of tea. One is made by 
pouring hot water on orange peel and the seeds of 


alterent 


the xanthoxylon ; another an infusion of salted cherry 
blossoms, or parched barley, or roasted beans. They 
have also what they call “luck tea,” which is partaken, 
of in every Japanese household on the last day of 
their year. This is a brew from salted plums, sea- 
weed and the seeds of the xanthoxylon. 


Potato Dumplings, 

Potato dumplings are made as follows: Place 
twelve medium-sized, well-washed potatoes in a sauce 
pan, cover with cold water and boil till tender; re- 
move the skin and set aside to cool, then grate them 
or press them through the potato press, mix the pota- 
toes with two ounces of melted butter, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour, two whole eggs and one yolk, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
pepper; mix all together and make a trial by rolling 
one dumpling the size of an egg; boil ten minutes 
in boiling salted water. If the dumpling keeps to- 
gether and is light, form the remaining mixture into 
round balls; if it does not keep together add more 
flour and one yolk of an egg.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Sardine Salad. 

Take twelve boneless sardines, lay in a colander 
and pour boiling water quickly over them to remove 
the oil, then place on ice until firm. If the sardines 
are high grade ones and genuinely imported, the 
washing may be dispensed with, but if the oil on 
them tastes at all doubtful it had better be removed. 
Line a salad bowl with fresh, crisp lettuce leaves, lay 
in it the sardines, sprinkle over them two chopped 
hard-boiled eggs and serve with a French dressing. — 
New York Sun. 


Tor Length of Days. 


“Eat fruit for breakfast. Eat fruit for luncheon. 
Avoid pastry. Shun muffins and crumpets and but- 
tered toast. Eat whole-meal bread. Decline pota- 
toes if they are served more than once a day. Do 
not drink tea or coffee. Walk four miles every day. 
Take a bath every day. Wash the face every night 
in warm water and sleep eight hours. You will never 
need nerve medicine.” —Prof. Shattuck. 


About Olives. 

Olives intended for eating are gathered in October. 
In eating olives it has been for all time considered 
correct to take them in the fingers. Cardinal Rich- 
elieu detected an adventurer by his use of a fork in 
helping himself to this fruit. The olive orchards of 
California promise in the near future to add largely 
to the supply. The fruit may also be grown in Flor- 
ida or anywhere where orange trees thrive. 


Delicate Carving. 

The head waiter of Margueroy’s famous Paris res- 
taurant won a silver medal at the recent Paris Cook- 
ery Exhibition, for presenting the breast of a duck 
divided into fifty-eight slices, each as thin as a sheet 
of paper. 
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AT A CHINESE BANQUET. 
With a Catalogue of Thirty-seven Courses. 


Here is a first-class Chinese dinner in thirty-seven 
courses given recently : 

Course 1. Pyramid of ham and carrots in oblong 
slabs. 

2,3,4.and 5. Thesame of mutton, boiled pig hide, 
grilled fish rolled in sugar and boiled fowl in soy 
sauce. 

6. Shark fin shreds in pickle, served a la haycock. 

7. Eggs stowed away in lime till they have become 
black. 

8. Peeled “water chestnuts,” the root of a sort 
of lotus. 

g. Cakes of cranberry jelly, very stiff and piled in 
pyramids. 

10. Sliced boiled carrots and turnips similarly ar- 
ranged. 

11. Pinnacled pyramids of green olives kept in 
place by bamboo pins. 

Ditto of greengages soaked in wine. 

Ditto of tamarinds. 

Ditto of pieces of dried red melon. 

Small pieces of pastry rolled in brown sugar. 

16. Sections of oranges, toasted melon pips and 
monkey nuts. 

17. Small boiled dumplings with sugar inside, 
pink tops. 

18. Patties similarly filled, for all the world like 
mince pies. 

19. Baskets of pastry filled with mince meat folded 
as for post. 

zo. Packets of pastry filled with mince meat folded 
as for post. 

Now for the real “ pieces of resistance ”"—eight big 
bowls containing : 

21. Sea slug rissoles, the enjoyment of which was 
spoiled by information as to what they were, though 
certainly no worse than oysters. 

22. Mutton stewed to shreds cut two inches long. 

23. Fish tripe in white soup, not at all bad. 

24. Stewed duck. 

25. Stewed shrimps. 

26. Stewed lotus seeds. 

27. Sliced chicken stew. 

28. Red sturgeon stew. 

Then came eight smaller bowls: 

29. Clear soup, styled on the Chinese menu, 
“Motuh nourisher.” 

30. Raw pigs’ kidneys cut in the shape of an open 
flower. 

31. Stewed shrimps’ eggs. 

32. Balls made of sliced ham. 

33. Ducks’ tongues stewed with ham, many dozens 
of them. 

34. Sliced pigeon stew, the bird being cut up like 
a joint. 

Thirty-five and thirty-six I failed to analyze, though 
I ascertained that the one was called in Chinese “the 
three silken strings,” being composed of pigs’ tripe, 


ham and chicken, and the other “precious shield 
hooks,” the composition of which I could not learn 

37- Last, but not least, with the exception of huge 
bowls of rice brought in to fill up the corners, the 
dish that in these lands takes the place of bread—a 
sort of sweet pilau called “the eight precious things.” 
—London Telegraph. 


WHAT MONARCHS EAT AND DRINK. 

Carlyle, in his “ Life of Frederick the Great,” fails 
to record that his hero was a glutton, a weakness, 
tempered, however, by a high appreciation of superior 
cookery. Charles V of Spain invariably commenced 
the day with a very early morning repast of potted 
capons, prepared with sugar, milk, and spices. With 
this meal he drank iced beer. Louis XVII was the 
originator of truffles 4 la puree d’ortolans. Hardi- 
canute, one of the early Danish kings, was also a 
gross feeder, and was known as “Swine’s Mouth.” 
He partook of four daily meals, and at each the 
table was loaded with fish, meat, and fowl. Stansilaus 
Luzinski of Poland caused geese to be plucked alive, 
then whipped to death before he considered them fit 
to be cooked. The Prince de Soubise provided his 
cook with fifty hams of which the essence, for the 
foundation of sauce, filled only asmall bottle. Peter 
the Great’s favorite dinner consisted of a soup com- 
posed of four cabbages, pig, with a sauce of sour 
cream, cold roast meat with pickled cucumbers, lem- 
ons and lamprey eels, salt meat, ham, and Limburger 
cheese. Of the House of Hanover, George I, George 
II, and George IV were gluttons. George III was an 
enforced ascetic from fear of gout and corpulency. 
The late Duke of Cambridge was also indifferent to 
delicate viands. On a visit to Belvoir Castle, the 
menu, prepared by a famous French chef, was shown 
to him. He was asked if there was anything else he 
fancied. He promptly answered, “ Roast pig and an 
apple dumpling.”—London Evening Standard. 


BLOCK ISLAND HOME LIFE IN WINTER. 
Probably there is not a pack of cards on the island; 
the rigid Puritan faith, unchanged since a century 
and a half ago, frowns on card playing. So the Block 
Islander does not fritter away the long winter even- 
ings, when the voice of the wind and of the billows 
may be heard together grumbling in the stone chim- 
ney, in dissipations of any kind, but he thriftily mends 
his nets, and his wife or sweetheart pares apples « 
thrums her spinning jenny. Every stroke is made t 
count for some useful end on the island. There i 
no use or room for drones or idlers here. At seve 
o’clock at night precisely Groceryman Mott steps 
from behind his long counter and turns down the 
wick of his lamp slightly, and his train of loiterers 
and gossips taking the hint thereby conveyed, rise 
silently, simultaneously, and file out of the shop, 
boand for their own fireside and bedside. If it is 
Saturday evening Brother Mott, having locked his 
store, steps briskly down the street on the way to the 
lodge meeting. 
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HOW TO COOK CODFISH. 

CODFISH is an essentially plebian fish, one 
of the cheapest and most abundant of all the 
market supplies. Yet in summer, when live 

codfish is in market, there are few more ac- 
ceptable fishes on the table. Our English cousins 
have always esteemed this fish highly, because it is 
less abundant in English waters and they are com- 
pelled to pay a higher price for it. 

Take a live codfish. This means a fish “ caught to 
order” out of the stock swimming in the great tanks 
of the fish docks, where various dealers always keep 
their live stock. The necessity of always keeping a 
goodly supply of live fish on hand will be appreci- 
ated when it is remembered that this must be done 
for Hebrew trade, if for no other reason, the tenets 
of the Jewish religion forbidding the strict follower 
to eat any flesh or fish that has not been slaughtered 
in a prescribed manner. Select, then, a small cod- 
fish, cover it with three quarts of cold water in which 
are placed a handful of salt, half a wineglassful of 
vinegar, one small carrot cut in slices, one onion also 
cut fine, three bay leaves, three sprigs of thyme and 
a bunch of parsley roots. Let the codfish come to 
the boiling point and simmer slowly, bubbles arising 
on the edge of the kettle, for thirty minutes. Then 
lift it out, pull off the skin and surround it with new 
boiled potatoes cut in quarters and tossed five 
minutes in a tablespoonful of butter, a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a little white pepper for every six po- 
tatoes. Add also a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 
Lay a few sprays of parsley over the fish. 

As soon as September, the first month with an 
“r,” comes in, you may serve it with oyster sauce. 
Until that time a plain Hollandaise will serve the 
purpose. This well-known sauce is so frequently 
spoiled in the making that it is well to recall the best 
methods of preparing it. Slice a nice white onion 
and cook it with two tablespoonfuls of butter, adding 
six peppers and a bay leaf. Stir in two even table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and three cupfuls of any white 
stock—cold water will do, but a light chicken stock 
is the best. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and cook the 
sauce for twenty-five minutes. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs together with the juice of half a lemon, mix a 
little of the hot sauce with the eggs and lemon juice, 
then draw the saucepan to the back part of the stove 
and add the mixture, stirring it in very carefully lest 
itcurdle. Continue beating, but do not let the sauce 
boil again. Add a teaspoonful of butter and serve. 
This is Hollandaise sauce; and to make an oyster 
Sauce simply open eighteen fine Blue Point oysters, 
put them in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, pour half the liquid off them and add a pint of 
the Hollandaise sauce. Mix well and serve. 


An excellent English method of cooking a young 
codfish comes across the water. Cook a fish care- 
fully in a broth made as described. ‘The fish should 
be first laid in a napkin, wrung out in cold water and 
sprinkled with flour. When the fish starts easily from 
the bone, which will be in about thirty minutes, take 
it up, skin and bone it, and break it into flakes. Put 
these in a deep gratin dish; one of silver may be 
used, but an ordinary earthen pudding dish will do 
for culinary purposes, though it is not so nice a dish 
on the table. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and when 
this is mixed add a slice of onion and pour in a pint 
and a half of rich milk. Let this boil ; then skim out 
the onion, and pour the cream over the flaked fish. 
Bake it fifteen minutes in a hot oven, then beat up 
the whites of two eggs, season them with salt and 
pepper, pour them over the fish, and return the dish 
to the oven for two or three moments more, or until 
it is well colored. Serve it with the best of black 


MEASURING. 

One heaping spoonful means as much as the spoon 
can possibly hold. One spoonful of flour, sugar, but- 
ter or lard, means a rounded spoonful or as much 
above the bowl as contained in it. A spoonful of 
spices or soda or salt means a level spoonful, the top 
being smoothed off with a knife. One-half spoonful 
means half the contents of the bow] divided length- 
wise from handle to point. One cupful means always 
one-half pint. One-half kitchen cupful equals one 
gill. One kitchen cupful equals one-half pint, or 
two gills. Four kitchen cupfuls equal one quart. Four 
gills equal one pint. Two pints equal one quart. 
Four quarts equal one gallon. Sixteen ounces equal 
one pound. 

Two cupfuls of granulated and two and one-half 
cupfuls powdered sugar equal one pound. One 
heaping tablespoonful of sugar equals one ounce. 
One heaping tablespoonful of butter or butter size 
of an egg equals two ounces, or one quarter cupful. 
One cupful of butter or two cupfuls of flour equal 
one half pound. Four cupfuls of flour or one heap- 
ing quart equals one pound. Eight rounding table- 
spoonfuls of dry material equal one cupful. Sixteen 
tablespoonfuls of liquid equal one cupful. 

Three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder to 
one quart of flour. One even teaspoonful of baking 
powder to one cupful of flour. One level teaspoonful 
of soda and two slightly heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar to one quart of flour. One level tea- 
spoonful of soda to one pint of sour milk. One level 
teaspoonful of soda to one pint of molasses. One 
half teaspoonful of soda to one cupful of milk soured 
by the juice of a lemon. One cake of compressed 
yeast has the same rising qualities as one cupful of 
liquid yeast. One-half compressed yeast cake should 
be sufficient for two cupfuls of milk and water. Use 
double quantity for buns. One tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar to the white of one egg is exactly 
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right proportion for sweetening meringue. Three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar to one pint of milk and 
yolks of three eggs sweeten custards.—New England 
Farmer. 


VELVET CAKE. 


If properly made will be as soft as velvet. Half 
a pound of powdered sugar, three eggs, quarter of an 
ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and chopped very 
fine ; half a pound of good strong flour, quarter of a 
pound of good butter, quarter of a pint of good 
cream, one level teaspoonful of good baking powder. 
Cream the butter, sugar and yolks of eggs together 
with what flavoring you choose—say, a mixture of 
lemon and vanilla—in like manner as for best pound 
cake, then add the chopped almonds; next add the 
flour and whites of eggs, which have been previously 
well. whisked; add a little of each at a time, 
stirring each lot well in before adding another. 
When it is all in drop the mixture into square cake 
pans, lined with paper, and to sell at fifteen or twenty 
cents each ; level them, and bake in a moderate heat. 
The tops of these cakes do not need washing or dust- 
ing with sugar. The baking powder should be sifted 
in the flour. When mixing if a little milk is needed 
to make the mixture the same tightness as pound 
cake add it.—Bakers’ Helper. 


TO MAKE MEAT TENDER. 


Keeping tends much to improve the tenderness of 
meat. Few animals are fit to be eaten on the day they 
are killed; but, when kept, long before the slightest 
taint can be detected, a change takes place that 
renders the fibres more easily and readily broken 
during mastication, and more quickly :educed and 
assimilated by the stomach. 

Mutton, which has hung for a certain time, has its 
digestible properties increased. Dr. Benmont states 
that broiled venison is completely digested in one 
hour and a half. We know, however, that this would 
not refer to the meat of an animal freshly killed. 
Beef ranks next to mutton; lamb and veal are less 
digestible than beef and mutton ; veal is less readily 
digested than lamb. Of all the meats, pork is the 
hardest to digest. According to the best authorities 
it takes from five to six hours to digest pork.—Gesine 
Lemcke. 


DYSPEPSIA BREEDERS. 


At the early morning meal, chops, steaks, fish, 
fruit, potatoes, hominy, mush, buckwheat cakes 
and molasses, new bread, and coffee, disappear in 
large quantities, and at a most alarming rate. If to 
this is added the use of the plated knife, we have the 
reason for the “awful dySpepsia which martyrs a 
whole nation.” The plated knife, it is asserted, is 
adopted in our anxiety to save time. Unlike a steel 
blade, it does not require cleaning, and it won’t cut 
meat; hence our martyrdom to dyspepsia and rapid 
degeneration as a people. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME LIFE IN MEXICO. 
THE JOURNAL “ MODERN MEXICO” SAYS: 

That Mexico ladies never flirt. 

That the Mexico women have not yet adopted the 
bicycle. 

That good household servants are paid from $4 to 
$8 a month. 

That one may listen for a year and never hear an 
angry word spoken in Spanish. 

That it is quite the proper thing in Mexico to take 
a little nap after the midday meal. 

That the departing lady kisses her lady friends o: 
both cheeks at the door or on the street car. 

That you can buy all the beautiful flowers you ca 
carry home in a half-bushel basket, for an America: 
half dollar. 

That even the peon’s (laborer or bondman) wif 
has a piece of drawn work to cover her husband's 
dinner basket. 

That babies and children all wear half socks, and 
are happy with bare legs, when Northern visitors re- 
quire overcoats. 

That white paper is one of the things that is ex- 
pensive. Ordinary news paper costs about ten cents 
(silver) a pound. 

That one of the favorite sweets for children is sugar 
cane. It is sold in pieces about eighteen inches long 
for one centavo each. 

That everybody shakes hands both at meeting and 
parting, even though the visit may be on the street 
corner and lasts only two minutes. 

That the politeness the common people show each 
other and their affection for their children, are a 
never-ending source of pleasure to foreigners. 

That every one is required by law to keep a bowl 
of water in the entry of his house, for the convenience 
of dogs, so that they will not go mad from thirst. 

That the waiter will give you a complete change of 
plate, knife and fork with every separate order of 
meat or vegetables, and the style is to eat but one 
thing at a time. 

That a gentleman would almost feel disgraced to 
be seen carrying a two-pound package or his satchel 
on the public street. Servants and carriers are so 
cheap that such work is always left to them. 

That fires are almost unknown, cooking being done 
with a little charcoal in stoves made of masonry, and 
as the houses are universally built of stone and 
bricks, and have no chimneys, there is little chance 
for conflagrations. 

That aside from fresh fruits, which are always 
served abundantly, dessert is almost unknown on tlie 
average home or hotel table. A dulce, or simple 
sweet of some kind, is served at the end of the meal, 
but it rarely consists of more than a very small por- 
tion of preserved fruit, or one little tart about the size 
of a dollar. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 
Presented in Eloquent Verse. : 
the RF 
4 to MARY WEEPING AT THE DOOR OF THE - Their words passed him by like the wind ‘ ae 

SEPULCHRE. Which raves and howls, but cannot shock 

She turned her from the empty cell, The hundred-fathomed-rooted rock. 
ran Where late the Prince of Glory lay; Their threats and fury all went wide ; 

A shadow on her spirit fell— They could not touch his Hebrew pride; 
take Her Lord was borne away. Their sneers at Jesus and his band iy 

“Tf thou hast spoiled the tomb, Nameless and homeless in the land, 
And for its new-born light Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, res 
5 on Hast left the pall of ancient gloom, All could not change him by one word. i 
O wanderer of the night— “T know not what this man may be : é ac; 
can Tell me!” Sinner or saint; but as for 
can He looked into her earnest eyes, One thing I know, that I am he & t 
Where lately shone Hope’s dazzling dew; That once was blind, but now I see.” 
wife "awe dyes, They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town, 
d's He saw were quivering with dismay. : With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise, 
One word could light those eyes again, Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 
and And banish grief The wisdom of the East was theirs, 
One word bring back the lips’ sweet red, Gade bales. 

One word restore the dead, . The man they jeered and laughed to scorn on 

And pleasure substitute for mee Was unlearn’d, poor, and humbly born ; : 
x: "Twas music when he spake it: But he knew better far than they = 
nts “ Mary!" What came to him that Sabbath-day ; ? 

She turned herself, and from that face And what the Christ had done for him HS 
var Of beauty every care was fled, He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. ion a : 
>" in i — John ay. 

VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 3 
And something meekly proud, 
ind As look our skies when midnight’s cloud Gethsemane, thine olive grove a . 
eet Is chased, and they are overspread A welcome screen or Jesus wove, . 
With morning’s early blush, so she, To veil his agony ; 
The spirit of young Piety, Oh, when, thou lone and hallowed spot, 
ch Divinely looked when answering Can be by friend or foe forgot, 2 
a Rabboni!” Thy midnight mystery? 
Lon —Tappan. Beneath the darkness of thy shade ; 
wl THE HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND ar. 
And, from the anguish felt, 
ce He stood before the Sanhedrim ; Great drops, as it were bloody sweat, 

The scowling Rabbis gazed at him ; Streamed down his cheeks, and falling, wet ; ; 
of He recked not of their praise or blame ; The ground whereon he knelt. . an 
of There was no fear. there was no shame, A world in that dark midnight hour, ee 
ne For one upon whose dazzled Sore : While coping with satanic power, F 

The whole world poured its vast surprise ; He bore on bended knee ; ‘ 

The open Heaven was far too near. Alone the burden he sustained, 
to His first day's light too sweet and clear, Alone the victory he gained, 2 
a] To let } im waste his new-gained ken In thee, Gethsemane. : 
0 On the hate-clouded face of men. 

But still they questioned, “ Who art thou? all 

* What hast thou been? What art thou now? And cannot be erased; 

d For, till eternity shall end, 

d For | —— bli ri ys Oh, who in full can comprehend ey 

The scene in thee embraced ? 
And I em he, Draw near, my heart, and gaze anew, 

For I was blind, but now I see. Where Jesus on that night withdrew, % 

. He told the story o’er and o’er ; To bear the load for thee ; ~ 
€ It was his full heart’s only lore. Come read the love than in him wrought, ey 
e A prophet on the Sabbath-day Come linger long in tender thought, 

L, Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, In lone Gethsemane. 


And made him see whw had been blind. —Oliver Crane. 


Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


“SALMAGUNDI OF MEN AND WOMEN” 
To be Separated Into Their Respective Trades and Classes. 


It is supposed in this Anagram that all the trades and 
professions, all the classes and conditions of modern 
business men and women have been inextricably mingled 
in one composite mass. Yet a careful survey of each de- 
partment, with a rearrangement of its materials will show 
that after all there has been no mingling or confusion, but 
that each class, occupation and profession, sometimes 
singly and occasionally in close partnership, maintains 
still its individuality and distinctness. Who will assort 
these people under their various headings and classifica- 
tions, and thus earn the liberal rewards offered to those 
most diligent? 

PRIZE Puzz_e. 
417.—"*‘SALMAGUNDI OF MEN AND WOMEN.” 


1. Don’t say clear words. 32. I roast shin. 
2. Wan prophets dye terrier’s 33. Bert rocks K so. 


gnats. 34- The great papers rool. 
3. A sweet bride charms, said 35. Red weasels N. 
Sam N. 36. Ah, porter, she wept. 
4- Nor trust sad cats’ lips. 37- Brain liars. 
5. Sand troubles his pride. 38. See next curio. 
6. A thousand topers. . Ten legs are at teas. 
7- I can miss u. . Visit Mrs. Shel. 
8. Chocolate’s hers. . Reel, Jews. 
9. He rules sport. . Toil on, cute Sis. 
to. H. M. son's grief. . ’Tis tired Max's. 
11. EvaG., sot’s noses turn red. 44. Strand creases coats. 
12. Mint is cash. 45. Curious as sand tilts. 
13- Trig Miss C. gnashed dust. 46. Torn vines. 
14. C, Sis sent it. 47- Sue, [ earn cot. 
15. Calm drake’s dark noses. 48. Anne amuses. 
16. Mrs. S. E. S. teases. 49. Crimson raisins touched 
17. Cut cord, son. pad. 
18. N. E. is green. 50. To real, thin, sad rats. 
19. See C. N. R. brought cards. 51. Dan, see Lisbon roosters 
Sent sox. talk. 
’Tis for S. L. 52. Do stop liars’ nails. 
Lost tin quivers. 53. Read cold poems in lines. 
I’m Nell, sir. 54. Don’t press a man’s crane. 
Truer fires. 55. Sue said, Hang nine ports. 
25. Nurses’ dales. 56. Red Kate runs. 
26. A client’s rice. 57- Thick bass M. L. 
a7. Miner, can I change eels? 58. Mild manners riles. 
28. Shoot, moaned bakers. 59. Join rats. 
2g. Stitch care. 60. Rose sung. 
jo. M. rules P. B. 61. Peaks break soon,she cried. 
31. Dr. Hen, birds’ ears are 62. Cool beasts drunk. 
brass. 63. If no secret, Con. 


. Jo’s nil in rats under traps. 69. Ink-rest. 
. Nine vast stone steps are 70. Raise G. Z. L. 
drear. 71. Ten tines spurned. 
. Ten charms. 72. Dan, start one sea-storm. 
67. Send last games, Anne. 73. Barerickssnapalldrytrees. 
8. C. L. sold scant or torn 74. Si, I’m stern. 
pieces. 75. O, I clip satin. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, A complete set—six Volumes—of Putnam's 
Magazine, rare and valuable, as established and conducted by 
the late George W. Curtis, containing more literary wealth 
than any similar publication of the present day. 

Second Prize,a handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 


Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Houser 


KEEPING. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 


determined by date of postmark. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page 7i: 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be cor 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon ts not sufficient, a 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable io 
a@isarranged. 


Competition closes Saturday, April 1o, at 6 p.m. A 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. 1 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to con 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
415.—THE HUMAN BODY. 


There has been found no list, among the many forwarded in 
competition for the prizes offered for solution of “ The Human 
Body,” published in the January number of Goop Hous: 
KEEPING, that fully agreed with the author’s standard list 
Correct answers to the questions have all been given, but they 
have not been found full and correct in any one of the re- 
sponses. We give below the author’s list : 


Nails 
Temples 
Mouth 
Pupils 
Lashes 
Pans 
Feet 
fare (hair) 
Skeleton 
Teeth 
Brow 


. An important part of a carpenter’s outfit, 
. Piaces of worship, 
. Entrance to a cave, 
An essential element in a successful school, 
. Part of a driver’s outfit, 
. Kitchen utensils, 
. Two measures, 
. Game which makes an excellent pie, 
. Something all must submit to sooner or later, 
. Important parts of a saw, 
. Part of a hill, 
. Important part of various domestic utensils, Lids 
. Part of a lady’s paraphernalia, Bows (elbow:) 
. Useful articles for medicine, traveling, and storing, 
Trunk, che 
. An animal of which sportsmen and poets are fond, 
Hart (heart) 
Something a mining prospector always looks for, Veins 
. Part of an artist’s outfit, Palette (palate) 
. Part of a wagon, Tongue 
. An essential instrument in military music, Drum 
. A social event, Ball 
. Parts of a druggist’s stock, Gums (oils) 
. The young of an animal, Calves 
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_ Something necessary for a successful business life, Brains 
_ Something important in durable furniture, Joints 


3r. A peculiar joint, 
32. A plant, Marrow 


. The antithesis of economy, 
. Part of a weapon worn by officers, Blade 
>», Name of an agreeable quality in our friends, 


Something used in stately architecture, Column 


6. Part of a pitcher, Nose 
. Something we all have and all good people deem very 


precious, Soul (sole) 


3. The principal part of a ship, Ribs 
29. An important part of a house, Roof 
». A slang term applied to a disagreeable quality in man, 


Cheek 
Ball and socket 


Approach to a house, Steps (in-steps) 
Part of an exclamation of enthusiasm, Hip 


zz, Part of a bottle, Neck 


Insignia of royalty, Crown 
A kind of fish, Mussels (muscles) 


3s. A heathen goddess, Tris 


\ stately tree, 
Waste (waist) 


Humorous (humerus) 


;. Parts of a prison, Tells 


Artificial means of transportation, Canal 
The entrance to a public building, Vestibule 


6. A musical instrument which gladdens a Scotchman’s heart, 


Pipes 


-. The most majestic musical instrument, Organ 
3. What a good physician aims to do, 
. A slang word applied to an active man and a thriving town 


Heal (heel) 


plus the letter “rr” gives an important organ, Liver (/17e) 
Covering for the head, Caps 


THE LITTLE ARM-CHA] 


Nobody sits in the little arm-chair ; 
It stands in a corner dim; 
But a white-haired mother gazing there 
And yearningly thinking of him 
Sees through the dust of long ago 
The bloom of her boy’s sweet face 
As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate ; 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate; 

But she sees the nod of the father’s head, 
So proud of his little son, 

And she hears the word so often said: 
“No fear for our little one.” 


They were wonderful days, the dear sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 
Was here to scold, to kiss and to praise 
At her knee in the little chair. 
She lost him back in her busy years, 
When the great world caught the man 
And he strode away past hopes and fears 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


And now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate. 
And she lives again the happy days, 
The days of her young life’s spring, 
When the small arm-chair stood just in the way, 
The centre of everything. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 

THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE East. By 
Robert E. Anderson, M. A., F. A. S., author of “ Early Eng- 
land,” etc. With maps and illustrations. Cloth, r6mo, 213 
pages; go cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In this valuable little volume, the author, after in- 
quiring into the origin and races of mankind, takes 
up in order the more prominent facts connected with 
the ancient peoples of the East—the several chapters 
of the body of the work being entitled “ Chaldea and 
Babylonia,” “Ancient Egypt,” “ Hittites, Phoeni- 
cians, and Hebrews,” “The Arabs,” and “ Iran, or 
Ancient Persia.’”’ The writer has of necessity given 
the reader rather a series of comprehensive essays on 
the various “ civilizations ” than any attempt at com- 
plete historical summary; but he has produced a 
work which will be he!pful and valuable alike to the 
general reader and the student. 


Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare 
THE PLANT LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By Henry A. Ellacombe, M. A., vicar of Bitton, author of 

“In a Gloucestershire Garden.” New edition, illustrated. 

Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, deckle edges, 383 pages; $3.40. Lon- 

don and New York: Edward Arnold. 

The present edition of this invaluable work pos- 
sesses a special attraction in the introduction of 
numerous appropriate illustrations—not merely of 
flowers, plants and fruits, but of the spirit and essence 
of plant lore and of the scenes amid which Shakespeare 
wrote. In other respects certain changes have been 
made, and the volume as it now stands is one to 
elicit the admiration of the lover of nice book-making, 
as well as the lover of flowers, plants and fruits. The 
great marvel of Shakespeare’s play-writing was his 
versatility of knowledge. Nearly every profession, 
learned and unlearned, has claimed him an accom- 
plished member of its particular guild, basing its 
claim upon the technical knowledge displayed in his 
productions. 

In the realm of nature, Shakespeare was equally 
“at home.” He wrote of birds, and beasts; of trees 
and plants; of flowers and fashions, all with a perfect 
ease and accuracy betokening the profound student 
and the learned master. In this volume has been 
gathered a collection of his references to the plants 
and flowers, fruits and trees of his native England— 
for it must be borne in mind that he wrote not of 
some far-off isle, but of the scenes with which him- 
self and his countrymen were familiar by everyday 
observation. The allusions to each object are 
grouped by themselves, and followed by a historical, 
descriptive and literary dissertation on that particular 
plant or flower, in which a wealth of research through 
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modern and ancient times is everywhere apparent. 

As the book contains hundreds of titles, it will be 

readily appreciated how vast is its field ; but nothing 

short of a careful survey can give an adequate idea 
of the value of the work to those who would be well 
informed regarding its subject matter; only posses- 
sion and careful study can awaken a suitable ap- 
preciation of the boundless treasures of knowledge 
which the author has gathered in this compact and 
admirable form. ; 

The Froggy Fairy Book. 

THE Froccy Farry Book. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
author of “ A Dual Role, and Other Stories,” etc. Illustrated 
by John R. Skeen. Cloth, 8vo, full gilt, 50 pages; $1.25. 
Philadelphia: Drexel-Biddle & Bradley Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The publishers have given us a handsome piece of 
bookmaking in this unique work; and though it 
seems to have been intended principally for a holiday 
publication, wide-awake children will give it a hearty 
welcome at any season of the year. The author has 
followed out a queer conception, and has cone it in 
such a pleasing manner as to assure his place among 
the successful writers of fairy literature. 


The Madeira Islands. 

THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, author 
of “A Dual Role and Other Stories,” etc. Containing 27 
full-page illustrations, a map of Funchal, a map of the island 
of Madeira, showing districts devoted to vine culture, and a 
chapter of useful information for the traveler and visitor. 
Cloth, 111 pages, 12mo; $2. Philadelphia: Drexel-Biddle & 
Bradley Publishing Company. 

This volume, which the author has dedicated to his 
grandfather, Anthony J. Drexel, deals with scenes not 
frequently described by tourists, and gives a very 
good idea of the people and of their habits. One 
could wish at times that the author had given us more 
of detail regarding some of the matters which he 
touches; but the fault of brevity—if it is a fault—is 
one which the reader will be very ready to excuse. 
What the author has to say is told in a direct, pun- 
gent way, and for those contemplating a visit to the 
islanas his book will be found indispensable. 


Harper’s Classical Dictionary. 
HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND AN- 

TIQUITIES. Edited by Harry Thurston Peck, M. A., Ph., 

D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Co- 

lumbia University. Illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, stained 

edges, 1,701 pages, $6; half leather, $8. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

The purpose of this volume is to give the student, 
in aconcise and intelligible form, the essential facts 
concerning those questions that oftenest arise in the 
study of the life, the literature, the religion, and the 
art of classical antiquity. The information which it 
gives might be classified under the general heads of 
biography, mythology, geography, history, literature, 
antiquities, language and bibliography, but the entire 
book is arranged under a single alphabet, so that 
there is no turning from one department to another 


in search of such information as may be desired. 
Given the subject matter to be investigated, a single 
reference presents the substance of all that is known 
regarding it. There are some 1 500 illustrations in 
the book, including maps and other explanatory de- 
vices, which often serve to set forth the topics under 
consideration much more effectively than any a nount 
of reading matter could do. It is a bock of inesti- 
mable value to those who would be well informed re. 
garding subjects which are the common heritage of 
all the civilized world; its scope is complete, its ar- 
rangement perfect; and it surely represents a worid 
of labor in its compilation and classification. 


Town and Country Library. 


ARRESTED. 
etc. 


By Esme Stuart, author of “A Woman of Forty,” 
No 209. Paper, 320 pages ; 50 cents. 

A murder mystery forms the foundation for this 
novel, and the story is well wrought out and decidedly 
interesting, in spite of its apology for a title. The 
character of the heroine is admirably drawn, and the 
moral tone of the work is above criticism. 


TATTERLY. The Story of a Dead Man. 
210. Paper, 311 pages; 50 cents. 

The “story of a dead man” which is here pre- 
sented is a decidedly peculiar fancy, and very well 
carried out. The old man to whom we are introduced 
at the beginning holds the place of first attention 
through singularly varying fortunes and changing 
experiences—a strange character, with elements of 
goodness which finally obtain the mastery. 


By T. Gallon. No. 


Dr. NixoLa. By Guy Boothby, author of “A Bid for For- 
tune,” etc. No. 197. Paper, 311 pages. 

A narrative of continuous and blood-curdling ad- 
venture, in which the supernatural and impossibie 
play a prominent part. Chiefly notable as showing 
the fertile imaginative power of the author. 


A HuMBLE ENTERPRISE. By Ada Cambridge, author of 
“The Three Miss Kings,” etc. No. 196. Paper, 268 pages. 
A bright story of a bright young woman—and some 

other persons. 


WitTH Fortune Mave. A Novel. By Victor Cherbuliez, 
author of “Samuel Brohl and Company,” etc. Paper, 346 
pages, socents. No. 205. 


THE Ivot MAKER. By Adeline Sergeant, author of “ The 
Mistress of Quest,” etc. No. 202. Paper, 351 pages, 50 
cents. 


Sweet Peas Up-to-Date. 

This neat brochure of seventy-two pages, from 
the pen of Rev. W. T. Hutchins, the recognized 
authority on this delightful flower, has a complete 
description of all known varieties, including novelties 
for the present year. As it costs only ten cents, there 
is no reason why every lover of sweet peas may not 
have a copy, and thus have all reliable instruction 
regarding cultivation, as well as the descriptive mat- 
ter embraced in the little book. W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co., Philadelphia, are the publishers. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH, 1897. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

-xchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

siven—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
tew exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for this month takes its 
readers to Cooking School, starts with them at the 
beginning, and “ puts them through a course,”—so 
tosay. This notable opportunity comes from the 
careful review and generous sampling of Virginia 
Reed’s admirable book. That author did not believe 
in holding, in a selfish way, the knowledge obtained 
by her course at the Philadelphia Cooking School, 
and so put forth her book that those less fortunate 
might be gratitied and benefited. Goop Houss- 
KEEPING aids her in securing the ear of willing pupils 
all through the civilized world, while it delights 
its audience by the appropriate selections which 
are made. 


“Robin-Hood” is a story of bird life, and not at 
all connected with the notorious outlaw of a like 
name. It is from the charming pen of Florence 
Molt, and the children, especially, will be delighted 
with its bright fancies. 


What might be termed a supplementary course at 
the Cooking School is given in treating of “ English 
Luncheon Dishes,” in which some of the choicest 
bits from another notable book for the houskeeper 
are gathered and presented in concise form. 


Then comes “The Table,” by Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 
in which the proper relations of breakfast and 


luncheon to the more pretentious meals of the day 
are given consideration. The moralizing in which 
this writer sometimes indulges is supplemented by 
another excellent selection of recipes, nearly all of 
which are a little out of the ordinary ; so that in this 
respect the present number of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
will be a mine of wealth, open to whoever will be 
benefited by its abundant treasures. 


And still there are more, for “V.S. F.” has “A 
New Discovery in Pies,” with a word or two for 
fruit flavorings, and half a dozen choice recipes to 
add to the abundant common stock—which, by the 
way, can never become too abundant or present too 
rich a variety from which to make choice. 


“The Typical Old-Time Pennsylvania Kitchen” 
is pictured with rare verisimilitude by A. S. Brendle, 
who must evidently have been familiar with “the 
bare cold floor and the sooty joists overhead.” 


“The Grain Beetles” have treatment in the series 
on household insects. 


Emma Louise Hauck writes very sensibly on 
“System and Common Sense in Housekeeping,” 
reaching the conclusion that in its truest and broadest 
sense good housekeeping means good home-keeping. 


Then there is “ A Nest of Eggs,” very appropriate 
to the Lenten season, with yet another almost be- 
wildering collection of recipes. The uses of the egg 
are set forth so plenteously and so simply that every 
housekeeper may find something to suit her conditions 
and the palates of those to whom she ministers. 

Lily Rice Foxcroft has some interesting “ Tales of 
a Shopper,” referring to courtesies received and 
kindnesses extended in various ways—a very agree- 
able phase of the subject. 


The original verse begins with the frontispiece, 
“ Out Beyond the Light,” by Lallie Sterlingi ; followed 
by “The Secret of Beauty,” by St. George Best; 
“ Idlers and Toilers,” by John Wentworth; “A Lul- 
laby,” by Elvira Floyd Froemcke; “The Plants on 
My Window Sill,” by William Henry Nealon; “ The 
Spirit of the Keys,” by Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh ; 
“Love and Mercy,” by Arthur E. Smith; “ Pussy 
Willows,” by Josephine Canning; and “ The Table 
Set for Two,” by Jeanette LaFlamboy. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
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Good- Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ts a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, $80 00 | 24 or 3d $120.00 
One-half Page pertime, 45.00 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 Page, 45.00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 paye, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 

} Months’ Contract, 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

i Address ALL orders for advertising or adver~ 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


Fourth $150.00 
Cover 8.00 


illustration, 37.50 


Discounts to per cent. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAn Sr., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated og 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovusEK8ePING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERIISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Purify 


Your blood. Words of wisdom at this season. 
During the winter months impurities have been 
accumulating in your blood, owing to diminished 

erspiration, close confinement and other causes. 
These impurities must now be expelled. Now 
is the time to purify 


Your Blood 


By taking a course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine makes pure, rich, nourishing 
blood. It thoroughly eradicates the dangerous 
poisons with which the blood is loaded. It 
invigorates the system and builds up and sus- 
tains all the organs by feeding them upon pure, 
rich blood. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old And 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


rs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhcea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


AMERICAN 
WOMEN: 


Strongest 
Bicycles in the 
World, | 


*100 


POPE MG.CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send 2-ct. Stamp 
for Catalogue. 


any kind 
STOCKINGS 
are all the same to 


Supping or TEARTAG 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair. by mail. 25c¢ Stamps 
CATALOGUE FREE 
‘wor GEORGE FRoST ©. RoSToN. MASS 
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HOUSEKELPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


THE EVENING HOUR, 


The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide ; 
And birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded close in evening’s robe of balm ; 
And weary man must ever love her best ; 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 


She comes from Heaven, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy fragrance like the breath of prayer ; 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


Until the evening, we must weep and toil; 

Plow life’s stern furrow, dig the weedy soil ; 
Thread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh! when our sunis setting, may we glide, 
Like Summer evening, down the golden tide, 
And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet, starry twilight ’round our sleeping clay. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


I care not how in reckless rout 

The rude winds blow the leaves about ; 
Nor how in summer vales serene 

They toss the gray above the green. 

I have—here where no cold winds be— 

A kindly cot that covereth me, 

And one whose smile can cheer and charm 
In the strong circle of my arm. 

Vain is the winter’s icy art 

While her dear love doth warm my heart. 
Within are lights and shadows shed 

On sweet wee forms tucked up in bed. 
Hath glory such alluring gleams 

As children smiling in their dreams? 

O world of waste and wintry snow, 

Give me but this—iny fireside’s glow, 

A shelter in the storm and strife, 

With love of little ones and wife, 

And I shall yield all other art 

For that sweet love that warms my heart. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


THE DAY OF SATISFACTION. 


When I shall wake on that fair morn of morns 
After whose dawning never night returns, 
And with whose glory day eternal burns, 

I shall be satisfied. 


When I shall see Thy glory face to face, 
When in Thine arms Thou wilt Thy child embrace, 
When Thou shalt open all Thy stores of grace, 

IT shall be satisfied. 


When I shall meet with those whom I have loved, 
Clasp in my eager arms the long removed, 
And find how faithful Thou hast ever proved, 

I shall be satisfied. 


When this vile body shall arise again, 
Purged by Thy power from every taint and stain, 
Delivered from all weakness and all pain, 

I shall be satisfied. 


When I shall gaze upon the face of Him 

Who for me died, with eye no longer dim, 

And praise Him in the everlasting hymn, 
I shall be satisfied. 


When I shall call to mind the long, long past 
When clouds and storms and shadows overcast, 
And know that I am saved and blest at last, 

I shall be satisfied. 


When every enemy shall disappear, 

The unbelief, the darkness and the fear, 

When thou shalt smooth the brow and wipe the tear, 
I shall be satisfied. 


When every vanity shall pass away, 
And all be real, all without decay, 
In that sweet dawning of the cloudless day, 
I shall be satished. 
__—Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


GOOD-BY. 
We say it for an hour or for years ; 
We say it smiling, say it choked with tears; 
We say it coldly, say it with a kiss; 
And yet we have none other word than this— 
Good-by. 


We have no dearer word for our heart’s friend. 

To him who journeys to the world’s far end 

And scars our soul with going, thus we say 

As unto him who steps but o'er the way— 
Good-by. 


Alike to those we love and those we hate, 
We say no more in parting. At life’s gate, 
To one who passes out beyond earth’s sight, 
We cry as to the wanderer for a night— 
Good-by. 
_—Grace Denio Litchfield. 


IS WORTH WHILE? 
Is it worth while with life's fierce storms to wrestle, 
To face and fight the driving wind and rain, 
To stretch and strain each nerve and bone and muscle, 
O’er flaunting foes a victory to gain? 
Is it worth while ? 


Is it worth while the steep ascent of heaven 
To climb with aching limbs and weary feet, 
By hope and duty ever onward driven, 
Deaf to the siren, ease with songs so sweet? 
Is it worth while? 


Is it worth while to sow beside all waters 
The precious seeds of faith and hope and love, 
To rest not till earth’s many sons and daughters 
By righteous fruits make glad e’en Heaven above? 
Is it worth while? 


O gracious Christ, at thy dear feet low falling, 
In thy dear wounds our trembling hands we press, 
And thee our pattern and our Lord now calling, 
We lose the doubts our hearts at times confess— 
It is worth while! 


For thou didst bravely give thy life for others, 
Didst bear the cross and walk the way of shame, 
So naught for men whom thou didst call thy brothers 
Should daunt the hearts that bear thy blessed name ; 
It is worth while! 
—Rev. M. L. Gordon. 
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Consolation. 


When God in that last translation 
Lifts the veil before our eyes, 
And we view the vast creation 
Of the world beyond the skies, 
And the Judge in glory rises 
To pronounce each sentence then— 
O there'll] be some great surprises 
In the deeds and hearts of men. 


Things that seemed to us exalted 
May become as commonplace, 
And the sinner where he halted 
May have seen his Saviour’s face ; 
While the glory and the splendor 
That surrounded some high saint, 
When all sham is rent asunder 
May become as merest paint. 


Lives that seemed to us so lowly 
During their existence here, — 
May become sublime and holy 
In a higher, broader sphere; 
While the hand that held the rudder, 
Of the mighty ship of state, 
May appear an empty shadow 
In the judgment of the great. 


Hearts that long in pain have anguished 
And with sorrow made their bed, 

Shall forget that they have languished 
And with rapture will be fed, 


While the beggar left to shiver 
And to hunger at man’s door, 
Will taste life beyond the river 
And will never hunger more. 


O, the hearts that here are broken 
By a sorrow worse than death, 
When the magic word is spoken 
Heaven healeth in a breath ; 
There all dross is turned to treasure, 
And the love earth could not give, 
Shall be ours in fullest measure 
When we first begin to live. 


Friends that long for friends have waited 
Shall behold them once again, 
In a land that is not fated, 
To have rapture linked with pain, 
And the cadence of their pleasure 
Shall go ringing up the aisles 
Of the city, in sweet measure, 
Where God’s every creature smiles. 


Then the mystery of nature 
Will be open to our eyes, 
And we'll see in each new feature 
Some new lessons for surprise ; 
And Jehovah will watch o’er us 
In the city built sublime, 
Where the years shall be a chorus 
In the harmony of time. 


—Clarence Hawkes. 
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